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a ee = Seacia eepeateipennietiieie eeemeneetecadersseeee bert oe 
ee in » ain al > v Cem. (7 | But at length, though somewhat tardily, justice prevailed, and the | offer w wen % diudad wning| Mibticce Me, ods ee nee 
» TA GPRTHDS lal) ja TR fee Ph. Bu eth, y, J | 4 1€ | offer was made, (1832.) though he was de ; ‘ 
aL re WRA a we 3 we S22 | est and Corporation Acts were repealed in tvelaud. Since the pe-| in 1822 A at wigh le was Cestined ‘te pronees <REIe 
- —_—<—— ar riod of repeal, nearly halt a century has elapsed, and the establis ittle sn: : : ; - 
SONG. pea ; } ps established | Little space now remains to remark on any portion of his Lord 


Church of fretand, instead of falling into an atropby, as was predict- | ship's life, but that period passed as Vice-Roy in the Sister Country 
‘ed, seems much more likely, ifshe be doomed to die atall, to die of | Though Lord Wellesley was thwarted in his high office, and vilified 
|plethora. Many of those Dissenters, who have been treed trom their|to the extremest decree by the Orangemen he there can be no 
ishackles, instead of running, with open arms, to puil dewn nave, | doubt that he was one of the—if not the esask neahebatd impartial 
. > , ‘plies rf p is : i av f 
ichancel, and belfry, as relics of Popi h superstition, have become | Viceroy, who ever governed Ireland. In conjunction with his friend 
fast friends, and others, members, of the Establishment. Let the ex-' Mr. (now Lord) Plunket, and Chief Juales of the Irish’ Common 
| ample of Ireland. then, be produced against all those foreboders of | Pleas more successful efforts were made by Lord Wellesle to assi- 
evil, who see nothing but prospeetive ruin in the success of Lord | milaté the two countries by governin e wall and imparti if tha: 
‘Joba Russell's motion; and let the ery of ‘The Church in danger,’ | at ; revi i odaae - Sinai ti : 
: eer, (at any previous period, however remote. 


By Mirs. Hemans. 
If thou hast erush’d a flower, 
The root may not be blighted ; 
If thou hast quench’d a lamp, 
Ouce more it may be lighted; 
But on thy harp or on thy lute, 
The string which thou hast broken 
Shall never in sweet sound again 
Give to thy touch a token! 


lon tpates a parnty enn and — in behalf of hi . Tobe popular, as well as wise and prudent, however, is not given 
If thou hast loos'd a bird, | Lord Wellesley, for bis speech, _ el ras -” bebalt of bis Dis- unto @li men; but, nevertheless, Lord Wellesley has secured to him- 
W hose voice of song could cheer the: isenting brethren, received the thanks and gratitude of tle body at | self the fit a 


pprobation of the few wise, thouch assailed by the igno- 


large; and, even still, there are many ainong them, who retain a} rant. Wulgar, and vituperative clameur of the Dublin Corperation 
4 ar ny ed te ar > aryv eSSaAY | * , 4 ; , 
\lively semse of his first Parliamentary essay. and gme Members of the Catholic Association. Next, however, 


It was not, however, to one single class of religionists that Lord | to ihf adhesion of the wise it almost becomes a political leader to 
| Wellesley devoted his efforts. On the contrary, he strenuously ad-| coveland court the enmity of those who ‘ strut and fret their hour, 
vocated universal liberty of conscience as an inierent, national right, | and then are heard no mate ’ 
and, like his brother, the Hon. Arthur Wellesiev, then (1793) mem- Ash speak , ; 

' * "emp: * ear ons Asp speaker, Lord Wellesley takes almost the Kk igh 
ber for the borbugh of Trim, (and now Duke of Wellington) advo- | he he .. little body he is 6e inetbalet with ge teria he 
cated the propriety and uecessity of Catholic Emancipation, Unlike | sets uit his polished and elaborately rounded sediate ‘with all the ar- 
i that brother, bowever, be bas neither abandoned nor torsaken his old | tifices >f a fine intonation and » geenetel ae pleasing slocution 
| | oe . : ay ag e é ) . 


Still, still he may be won 

From the skies to warble near thee ; 
Sut if upon the troubled sea 

Thou bust thrown a gem unheeded, 
Hope not that wind or wave shall bring 

The treasure back when needed. 


If thou hast bruis’d a vine, 
The Summer’s breath is healing, 


And its cluster yet may glow ‘opinions, but still adheres to them, in the perfect conviction of their 


Through the leaves their bloom revealing: Dor anime doe phat 
Bat if thou hasta cup o’erthrown 

With a bright draught fil’’d—oh! never 
Shall Earth give back that lavish’d wealth 

To coo! thy parch’d lip’s fever! 


General of India. 


[ne heart is dike that cup, | Passe ssianrs : 
If thou waste the love it bore thee, | more difficult to govern. 
And like that jewel gone, 


Shortly after this period, Lord Wellesley was sént out as Governor: | enaeehes hav et Ie abet . 

3 I Gn. bis arrival ta the East,-his Lordebip hed 0 it eeciys have a fau!t. it is that they sme!l of the lamp too ge, 

contend with difficulties of no ordinary magiuitude. . 

which agit: ted Europe extended 2, remote influence to our Inciax 

which, from their immense extent, were becoming daily | the 
The administration of Lord Clive, though | don all stage triek, could we half ad ‘ 

it may have been wise, was as thrifty as that of Hastings was tyran- | Hou . : procure hall @ Sonen mere Ween 


| Lord Wellesley’s features are pregnant with expression, and his 
voige \s clear, though, perhaps, too loud. It the Noble Marquis’s 


1 iat there is too much of the ‘lime laboret more’ about them. 

ue tempest } sou obserwations apply to Lord Wellesiey’s manner, He a pears 
horse “Chestmoad declaimer, than (be ConstitutigharStiator. At 
same time, there are but few such declaimers, and we would par- 





Which the deep will not restore thee; 
And like that string of harp or Iute 

Whence the sweet sound is seatter’d ;— 
—Gently, oh! geutly touch the chords 

So soon for ever shatter’d ! 


‘ ac mit . 
{nous and profuse. Both Governers had sown the seeds of evil, and >. a yaar Sep eH thetoricians is fast passing away. it 
| nee ‘ ‘ oa ee ae @ | ended with Canning in the Commons, and there are but TY 
| they sprung up during the rule of the Marquis WeHesiey. The faci- | ¥; ; ro tong . 
lite” | pene ghee idtew rial exbtaieal A es | ville, Wellesley, Holland, and Grey, in the upper House. Tong 
ps4 my OROF, JOTEM to the rapt ty, = ry — (he new Governor- | may these Nobles survive, as the last remnants of a ies, on 
|General devised and executed the vastest projects, soon, not only ex- | whose like. * we fear we shall not look in” We have Ellenho 
| tended but consolidated British power in the East. Tippoo, Sultan rough in the Lords und Peel in ‘ha Co _ dth ave Elle wel 
| of Mysore, was defeated in the year 1799, and for this signai Service, | rise in the scale of oratory, destent wore teabapilaie: oun Welles. 
Lord Wellesley was advanced to the dignity of Marquis. abies . : ‘ hoe 
ey . wa : . , ley has been twice married,—first, to Mademoiselle Hiacinthe @abri- 
| On Lord Wellesiey’s return from India, he soon resumed his place | )j Rolland: and second hi : - 
‘inthe House of Lords, and, durmg the Peninsular War, was a very | « : | d a wid payee Pd saying Marchioness, an Auneri- 
i frequent, eloquent, aud successtul speaker, onan J ant jd hs ee pares gs we The 
i. » 2S 28s 3 S : ; 
When Lord Wellesley was employed by his Royal Highness the | Mis Lordship, at this ume, made several speeches in favour of the bissination of manner. ee 
Prince Regent, now his-present Majesty, to form a Minisiry, bis cons Catholic Claims. distinguished by Ca wooagn brilliant diction, as 
cust eages totem Saiam “ oe come a “~ om lat y mp i at the Noble Marquis’ p litical condnet attract. | 
t praise eve is enemies. was his object to unite men of all) > gener 4 2] 2 Mi $8 po ¥ ¥ ct- ‘ 
ne rm me Seistocs “ntl ol his soualay ; and he did not| ed the notice and elicited the approbation of our present Sovereign ; ; [Said to he a the Papers of the late Charles Edwards. } 
allow private pique, or amy other unworthy motive, to influence his ! and, on sev eral critical occasions, the Prince Regent applied toLord| The Gatlery of the Portraits of Sir Edward Meynell, of Arlescot atl.il 
usind. | Wellesley respecting the formation ofa new administration. * * I could judge, from my general knowledge of costume 
Lord Welleslev has been throughout life marked by a generous| In 1209, those differences occurred between the late Lord Castie- | of about the date when the original sual portrait bad lived ; but ot 
aud perhaps culpable disregard of his own pecuniary interests. reagh and Mr. Canning, which led to the duel, of which it is not ne- ! nis edividual history, or of in what degree or circumstance ha might 
While in Judiay he bad opportunities of amassing great wealth, but) cessary that any detail should he given in the pieSent Portrait. Im- | be connected with public events, I, of course. knew nothing. I at first 
his sway in that empire was gorgeous and magnificent, and his ex-| mediately aiter this duel, Lord Castleenca and Mr. Canning, toge- | applied to Sir Edward, to his extreme gratification and ae ; but, 
penuses kept pace with, and olten outstripped, bis revenue = In En-| ther with the Duke ot Portland, reetied. So unanimous a seces- | though he knew the name of each, and the broad facts that Sir Hum. 
ciand, his outgoings increased, and Ireland was transferred to the sien of very principal acters; induced the remaining portion of his! phrey was governor of Calais uider Edward [V., and that bis eldest 
Nobie Marquis as a kind of ‘locus pen itentie,’ in whieh he might) Majesty’s Ministers ta make overtures, through the agency of Mr. |son had connected the house with the Piantaganets by marriage,— 
remedy that ‘dysentery of the purse’ under which he laboured. But} Percival. to the Lords Grenville and Grey. These overtures, how- | yet I soon found that my questions got beyond his depth. I believe 
he remedy did not overmester the disease,—for the Jews intervened, | ever, were unsuccessiul; but the Marquis Wellesley, contrary to ge-| | was unreasonable in my expectations; but with’ such a long-con- 
id laid their unballowed paws on the national money, to --ety) neral expectation, was found ready ® occupy the post which Mr. | tinued line ot portraits, of a family so ancient and‘so distinguished, I 
ose conditions * nominated in the vena, wiiea had been given | Canning bad vacated. fn the early pat of the year 1332, however, | believe Lalmost hoped to find a sort of chronicle of the house, run- 
vears before. Thus the Mobie Lord returned to England aiter his! tle Noble Marquis seceded from the alministraiion, on the grounds | ning parallel with the general history of the country; and, albeit 
ieutenancy, in almost as pitiable a plight as he had set out from it| ‘that the ministry ought to ‘e formed on en intermediary principle, | thereby violating the defintion of a parallel, Cecasionally joining in 
Hatt six years betore, betwiatinstant concession and eternal exclusion,’ in reference to the | the line ot history itself 
fhe Marquis Wellesiey was born the 2ist June, 1769, and sne-| Catholics, and that ‘ the war should becarried on vigorously.’ ‘Really, you are getting beyond me,’ said Sir Edward to me. one 
vodod his «thor, first Earl of Mornington, May 22d, 1734. Before Lord Wellesley’s place in the Cabinet wes filled up, the | day that | was questioning him about some particulars in the life ot 
family of the Weilesteys is of Saxon extraction, and, sulsequent/ country received a sudden shock from tie assassination of Mr. Perci- | his ancestor, Queew Mary’s bishop ; ‘but I will find you an annualisi. 
tw the Norman € quest, became seated in Somersetshire, where| val. No efficient steps being taken ot the death of this Right Ho-| who, I warrant me, will satisfy even your curiosity ; if he do n6t go 
tiiey possessed the estate of Wellington, from w hence the present] nourable Gentleman to form a new adninistration, Mr. 8. Woriley, | beyond it. I willintroduce yon to my cousin Arthur, which, seeing 
Premier devives his title. "The first of the name came to Ireland! (new ord Wharncliffe,) the personal friend of Mr. Canning, sub-;| the interest you take in ghis gallery, I should have done long ago. 
with Llenry the seeond, in 1172, as standard-bearer to that monarch ; |mitted and carried, by a mejority of yur, an ‘address to the Re-| but that he has been up at Oxford. and returned only last night. Get 
cud, for his military services, he was rewarded with large grants of | gent, praying his Royal [Highness to foru an eilicient administration.’ | your hat, and we will walk up to the vicarage: Arthur St: Jobn isa 
od in the counties of Meath and Kildare. I'The auswer of his Royal Highness wai, that he would take the ad- | man well worth knowing, on many accounts, but with your present 
Lord Wellesley was, [believe, educated at Eton, but of this Tam | dress ‘into his tastant consideration.’ ; | mania about the “ failes +t gestes” of the Meynells, he will be invaln- 
notsure. Ata very early age. however, he was entered at Oxford, Immediately alterwards the Regent commanded the Marquis Wel- | able to you. He has, for the last twelve years, been constantly 
where be distinguished himself by great proficiency in, and aptityde | lesley and Mr. Canning to form an administration. ‘The negotiation, | bunting up all the old manuscripts and documents of every kind im 
tor, classical learning. Some of his Lordship’s compositions are dis-| however, of the noble Marquis, and the Right Honourable Gentle- the family chest; to say nothing of his searching out and deciphering 
vuished by the purest latinity, aud the noble Marquis still delights | man failed in consequence of the Whig party thinking the share of- | every monument in the whole country, which has the slightest ve 
in ive early studies of his youth. fered them inadequate to their pretensons.* Besides, Lord Liver- | tige of the name or arms of Meynell. I don’t know whether he is 
Lord Wellesley soon distinguished himself as a speaker in the! pool, an« all the other members of the Percival Cabinet, declined going to write a‘ Memorie of the Meynelts” in general, ora biography 
i-h Parliatsent, by those peculiar traits which have characterized | to entertain Lord Wellesley’s proposal. The commands of the Prince | of his favourite, Sir Eustache, in particular; but IT know he hasa 
nis efforts in later life. His first speech was made in presenting ape-| were next eommruniecated to Lord Moim; bat his Lordship had wo | portioiiv iull oy notes 
ion trom tre Dissenters of die north, for the repeal of those obnox-! better success than his predecessors. On Lord Liverpool the duty | that T reckon apon your gaining all the information. you need abou 
‘ous and disgraceful tests which the English Dissenters—srame to, next devolved, and his Lordship proposed to Mr. Canning a perfect | the persecuting priest you were so curious about just now. He is 
the spirit of the age—are still obliged to take and subscribe in this | freedom on the Catholic Question, and fo Lord Wellesley the Lord | not, I can tell you, the individual of the race of whom lam the most 
country, though all Jaws against Dissenters have been, for more than | Lieutenancy of Ireland. Mr. Canning, however. declined these pro- | proud.’ ' 
ihirty-five years, repealed in Ireland. In the sister islamd, before the | posals, and Lord Wellesley did not go to Ireland in the year the first} | Mr. St. John was the vicar of Arlescot. His father. a poor country 
repeal, complaints were still louder than in this country, of the dan- | clergyman, had married a Meynell, which had disobliged her family 
eer that must accrue to the Church from the abrogation of thesetets.| * This megociation faile¢’, because the Marquess Wellesley requi- | who never would see ber afterwards. Her husband, being an ambi- 
Even Swift took up the eudgels for the Establishment, and prople- | red that the Catholic question should be made a cabinet measure.— | tious and self-seeking man, was greatly disappointed, and, it is said 
sied that the relief of the sectaries would be the ruin of the ‘Mother | (See the noble Marquess’ letter to Lord Liverpool, which'closed the | treated her with very little kindness. She died early, and thus the 
Church.’ Fora time the ecclesiastical w ar-whoop had its effect; ond | corréspondence published aboet two years agoby Mr O'Driscoil® | connecting link was broken. It was not, therefore, till ata compara- 
Bigotry : tively late period, that Sir Edward Meynell and Arthur 5t. John 
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It was in Switzerland that they chanced. to be thrown to- 
gether; and they speedily conceived a strong liking for each other 
which terminated in Sir Edward presenting him to the living of 
Arlescot, which he had now held about thirteen years. 

Arthur St. John, at the time I was presented to him, was about 
two or three and forty years of age. He was tall, and of a fine per- 
son, but exceedingly thin and pale. His dark hair was profusely 
mingled with grey; and his eyes, though they seemed at one time to 
have Semasied brilliancy and fire, wore now a mild, deep, and con 
templative expression, bespeaking thought and sorrow. Yes, sorrow - 
At the first.glance 1 was certain that Mr. St. John was one of those 
persons on Whom some ene fixed calamity has settled—who bear 
within their breast one constant subject of wearing pain. How far I 
was right, the reader will presently see. , 

Mr. St. John received me with great courtesy, and even kindness, 
when be heard of my interest in his favourite pursuit ; for be it seemed 














that he devoted the whole of the considerable leisure which a snail 


is not there ?—she used always to be the first to welcome me. Ab! 
here she is. I declare !’ he exclaimed, as, at a turn in the road, they 
beheld a female figure, on a white poney, coming at three-parts speed 
to meet them. She approached ;—nothing could have formed a 
more charming object for a paiuter than that on which St. John now 
looked. The poney, milk-white, and with its long, silken mane and 
tail floating on the wind, was, to ordinary horses, what an Italian 

reyhound is to the rest of his species. But St. John saw not the 

orse—the rider rivetted his looks aud thoughts. It was a girl about 
sixteen; tall, and slenderly formed, but already with that beautiful 
outline of form, which is always accompanied by grace, and which 

ives the promise of full developement at maturity. Her hair, bril- 
Fant and prafuse, was blown by the wind in dishevelled luxuriance 
about her cheeks, glowing at once with the effects of exercise and of 
emotion. Her large full eyes flashed through their long lashes with 
the animation of joy; and as, stretching out her hands with delight 
towards her brother, a smile of affection irradiated her whole coun- 


country parish afforded him, to genealogical and historical re-|tanance, St. John thought he had never beheld a being so lovely. 


searches into the history of his mother’s family. It was strietly his 
lobby; and it had arisen from the same circumstance whith caused 
it now, for the moment, to be mine:—the contemplation, namely, 


She was not encumbered by a habit: she seemed to have started 


‘upon horseback to meet her hrother: a velvet foraging cap was | as 
\flung lightly upon her head, giving her streaming hair to view and | did not know it by its technical name, yet he felt that it was not the 


of the extraordinary family gallery of which I have just given a @es- | ber ordinary gown betrayed a foot like Cinderella’s in the fairy 


cription, 


the series of Family Portraits to which these details are introductory. 


His.collections on the suiject were very voluminous and | 
complete; eid it is from them that 1 purpose to lay before the reader | 


stirrup. ; 
‘ Dear, dear George !’ she exclaimed, as she rode up to the chaise ; 


ae SS 








pte t 


‘How divinely Miss Brabazon sings !’ exclaimed aloud, at the end 
of the piece, a powdered, formal, old man, rising on a sofa on which 
he had been asleep during its course ; ‘don’t you think so, Sir?’ But 
without waiting for St John’s answer, he continued, ‘She was under 
Tramezzani fortwo years, and he said he never had a pupil of such 
excellence. Lord Mabledon,’ he added. bustling up to him, ‘do per- 
suade Lady Emily to sing one of her charming little French songs; 
pray do, Lady Emily, let me entreat you :’ and, when he had fairly 
seated her at the piano, he went back to his sofa and his sleep. $ 

Lady Emily sat down smiling and blushing, as young ladies stil! 
can do before they are out—and pulling off ber gloves (smanches « 
gigot were not then in fashion) displayed an arm which St. John 
thought the whitest and most finely turned he had ever beheld; and 
though hisexperience was only that ofa stripling under eighteen, he 
was not far wrong in bis judgment. Lady Emily burst at once into 
her song, which was Me of those of delicate archness and malice, 
which no language but French canexpress, and to which the music 
(it is the point beyond which French music should never attempt to 
go) is at once so beautiful and appropriate. St. John almost started 
as she began: her voice was a round, rich, contr’alto—and. though he 

















| voice he had expected from one so young and apparently so delicate 
| Bat his delight equalled his surprise ; she seemed to revel in the gay. 
| yet wild, notes with which the burthen was brought rouud again at 


‘ welcome home a thousand times ! how delighted }am! And you're | the conclusion of every verse—and each time there was some new - 


But the fittest introduction is a portrait of the historian himself. 1 looking so well! We did not expect you for this hour, or I intended | out-break of beauty, some new combination of sweet sounds. 

soon found him to be a study far more interesting than his dead | to have met you atthe gate!’ Lord Mabledon greeted his sister with | Oh! how delightful is it to gaze on an object such as this!--a young 
ancestors. ! cultivated his acquaintance—I may say, his friendship equal fondness; and it was only after a dialogue of some duration | creature, beautiful as the day, beaming with youthand gushing spirits. 
—closely. He has himself told me the history of his life; and vari-! that he turned to his friend, saying, * But I forgot—Arthur, I must | and the consciousness of exciting and deserving admiration—her eye 


ous of his friends have informed me (for my interest led me to make | present you to my sister. Emily, this is my friend, Mr. St. John; 

ininute inquiries) of various of its leading circumstances : thus I have | Mr. St. John,’ he added, with mock formality, * this is Lady Emily 

become possessed of the best materials of biography—the manner, | Lorraine.’ Lady Emily smiled, and bowed, and, looking at the 

namely, in which a man views his own actions, and the manner in | disorder of her dress, blushed a little, saying, * Twill canter on, and 

which they are viewed by others. From these materiais | have, put Titian up; you will find them all in the hall, waiting for you; 

drawo up the following story, which I have thrown into a form and, giving the rein to her little mettlesome steed, off she sprang as 
completely narrative, that the painter may be wholly out of view, | rapidly as she had come. 

and leave nothing but the subject painted to receive the reader's; A few minutes more, and they drove up to the great entrance. 

attention. | Lord and Lady 5 cpm — in the porch, co sa pe 

. 7 3" _ eagerly embraced by each. Their sun was evidently an object o 

PPR ORAET OF AEFRUR ST: JOUN.~Past | | equal ade and affection. As soon as the first greetings were over, 

‘Heus, Rogero! fer cavallos, he hastened to present his friend, and as the friend of such a son was 

Eja! nunc eamus! lhe received. Lord Missenden was a man somewhat under filty ; 

Jam repetit domum, tall, handsome, and of peculiarly gentlemanlike aspect. His coun- 

Matrle et oscuin ’ | tenance was usually thought to wear an expression of coldness, bat 

Suaviter repetamus !—Dulee Domum. _ lat this moment it was lighted up by all the warmest and strongest 

None but an English schoolboy can form an idea of the etstatic | feelings of his nature. His Countess was little turned of forty, with 

feeling which attend ‘breaking-up.’ The opinion that our school-| more than the remains of great beauty, and possessing those manners, 

days are the happiest of our existence is true in nothing bu this. | the perfection of which is perhaps to be found in no other person 

The delight which we experience at going home, is, perhaps, most! than an Englishwoman of condition, who is no ionger in her youth. 

the keenest that we feel any period of our lives: and, probally, it) Their polish, grace, and fascination, may exist at any age: but their 

is so, from the very fact that those days are so little happy at other | ¢,)) ease can scarcely be possessed until the consciousnes which must 


trast Was too forcible to be pleasing. 


times. Who isthere among us whose heart does not beat it tne | 
remembrance of the almost delirious joy in which he used be | 
plunged during ‘the last week?’ and, at last, when the vey morning | 
itself arrives, and he jumps into the chaise, hired weeks befor, to | 
ensure it—oh! it would be almost worth while (and it would be a 
heavy price) to put oneself to school again for a half-year, it order. 
to tuste the enjoyment of that hour! 


With what joyful energy used a whole choir of young) 
voices to shout the beloved chorus of the Home Song. a verse’ 
from which I have selected as an epigraph to this chap-| 
ter, Domum, dagnum, dulee, dulce domum! Yes, sweet and be-| 
loved, indeed, is home then! Time has not chilled us. the world | 
has not corrupted us; as the young bird returns to its nest, so do we | 
to our parents’ arms and dwelling. And with what undoubting faith | 
did we receive the tradition of how that song was written, and of its | 
author's fate! The story ran, that a boy—a Wykebamist, it was, 
said—was, for his idleness and ill-conduct, left at school during the 
holidays ; he pleaded hard to be forgiven, bat his friends were inex- 
orable. Accordingly, as soon as the last chaise-full of his compa- 
nions had driven off, he retired to his solitary chamber, wrote the 
song”, and died at the end of a few days, of a broken heart. It may 


ever attach to ‘a beauty’ has in great measure passed away. 

In a few moments, Lady Emily again joined them, and they pro- 
ceeded together to the drawing-room. It was full of company. a 
large party being then at Mabledon; and to most of them Lord Mis- 
senden presented his son and his son’s friend. ‘Ty this last, every 
thing was new and dazzling. The splendid room, opening en suile 


‘to the library and music-room, crowded and glittering with all the | 


varied and brilliant luxuries of modern furniture; the exotics which 
shed their perfume through the windows opening to the ground; the 
lovely home-view which was seen through them, beautiful as that at 
the entrance of the park had been noble; the grand scale on which 
every thing aroynd him seemed modelled; all served to strike St. 
John at once with admiration and even surprise. His home was 
widely different. A small parsonage, with a parlour on each side of 
a narrow ha!l—modestly furnished ; such was the dwelling in which 
he had been born, and in which his holidays bad hitherto been 
spent. His father, who was, as [have said, a clergyman with a 
moderate living. seeing the promise of strong talents in this his only 
child, hed sent him early to Eton, with a view to the advantages of 
the ‘connections’ that might be formed there, and with especial in- 


junctions to the boy to neglect no opportunity of making them. The 


seem childish to record such a legend at this time of day, but the feel-| father had calculated correctly as to his son’s talents; bis advance- 


ings which are allied to it are too vivid not to sway the heart strongly | 
even now. 

It is certain, at least, that the two young gentlemen, whose return 
from school has suggested the foregoing reflections, would have 
thought them childish enough. They were Eton boys, near the top | 
of the school, between seventeen and eighteen vears old, and, of | 
coursé, far too manly not to hold in scorn all the more juvenile asso- 
ciations from which such thoughts spring. Still, delighted they were. 
Youth, health, high spirits, ardent anticipations—what needed they 
more! Joyous, indeed, was their conversation, and short seemed 
the way, as they rattled along as rapidly as damns, promises, and 
double-pay, could urge the post-boy. 

‘Get on, mynd, get on—we shall be late,’ exc!simed one of the 
travellers, letting down the front window of the chaise; ‘I want 








See, yonder are the out-lying woods of Mabledon ; 
quarters of a mile from there to the Park-gate.’ 


ment was rapid, and his distinetion great ; but he had utterly mistaken 
his fine independent spirit, when he Mad tried to instil into his young 
mind the mean maxims of a tuft-hunter. Arthur St. John was a 
noble, open, and generous boy, whose very last idea was the worldly 
advantage which such or such a /iaison might prove to him eventu- 
ally; and holidays after holidays. when his father asked him, in Eton 
phrase, ‘ Who is your chief con now?’ he had the mortification to 
hear the plebeian names of Jackson, Thompson, or Jones, in answer. 
But. at length, chance effected what would never have been accom- 
plished by design. The circumstance of two or three boys leaving 
schoo! at the same time, brought young St. Johu next to Lord Mable- 
don, the eldest son of the Earl of Missenden, a nobleman of immense 


| flashing—her voice quivering—as a smile, bright as the first rush, of 
_sun-light over the sea, seems almost struggling with the music for pos- 
Lareeten of the exquisite lips! Oh! at such a moment we forget that 

so bright a being can be born for ought save happiness, and love and 
|joy—still more, that the very excess of her fascination is but too pru- 
| bably in exact proportion with herfuture sorrows ! 

St John thought uot thus. Ele gazed he listened—both yielded him 
| delight unspeakable—but he was contented to feel it, he did not ana- 
jlyzeit. At his age. indeed, we enjoy happiness ; we do not pause to 

dissect and demonstrate it. When we do that, our hearts ave already 
beyond the power ofexperiencing its fulland unsophisticated joys. In 
the prodigality arising from plenty, in youth, we fill the eup of eesta- 
sy to the brim, and empty it ata breath. Afterwards, it is scantily 
| filled, and we pause to sarourer every drop. ; 

‘Again !—again !—pray, again!’ exclaimed a half-a-dozen voices at 
once’ ‘Encore!—I beseech you, Lacy Emily, encore!’ said Mr 
Evans, the powdered formal gentleman, ewaking from his sleep.— 
St. John did not speak ; but he fixed alook of mingled admiration 
and eatreaty, which nothing but a warm and passionate heart cou! d 
give to the face—and beneath which Lady Emily’s eyes quailed, zs 
she blushed deeply—and after a pause to collect hersclf, began her 
song again. 

[t was long before Arthur St. Jolin could close his eyes in sleep 
that night. The emotions of the day, so many and so various, had 
{excited him tar beyond the pitch to which rest will come. Above 
(all, the strongest passion of human nature had that day dawned in one 
| of the most passionate hearts which the hand of that nature had ever 





\formed. Arthur St. Jolin, for the first time, had felt love. 
(To be continued. ) 
| ome ag 
/\COL. NAPIER’S HISTORY OF THE PENINSC- 
| LAR WAR. 
History of the War in the Peninsula and in the South of France. from 


| the Year 1307 to the Year 1814. By W.F. P. Napier, C.B. Vol. L. 
8vo. pp.594 London, 1828. Murray. 

This season has done much to silence the common cant about the 
fugitive nature of our modern literature. It may be safely asserted. 
that in no period of the same extent were more works of a thorough- 
lv masculine and solid character pat forth among us; and certainly 
few similar periods ever witnessed the appearance of so many such 
works likely to cominand lasting applause—to form parts of the true 
and permanent library of England, and, we may say, of Europe. i 
the profusion of light and fleeting perforinanees cannot be denied, 
let not the notion prevail that such works only are calculated for the 
tastes and feelings of what deserves to be called the reading public 
Granting that the 'Tories have geod reason to dissapprove of many 
views and statements (perhaps) in Mr. Hallam’s Coustitutional His- 
tory, still, who but the merest bigot of partisanship can affect to 
doubt that that work will ever remain a splendid monument of know- 
ledge, skill, composition—a model of style throughout—and, nine 
parts out of ten, valuable in the highest degree for manliness of sen- 
timent, and bold originality of reflection. Sir Walter Scott’s Napo- 
leon, though written with too much of the rapidity, and something 
of the carelessness, of a romancer, will (a few blots removed, as they 





must and will soon be) go down to posterity as a book displaying all 


wealth, and great pc}itical influence. ‘The two boys became insepa-| the graces of a Herodotus with much of the wisdom of a ‘Tacitus. 
rable; in all schemes, whether of study or pleasure, they were united. | Mr. Southey’s History of the Peninsular Wer is another varrative 
you,’ he added, turning to his companion, ‘ to see the view from the | Lord Mabledon, without having the striking talents of his friend, | impressed with the stamp of genius in every page, erring only trom 
top of the hill, and it willbe dark if this fellow does not get on faster. | was sufficiently quick and clever to apureciate, and go along with | the author's over-generous views of human nature in general, and 


but it is three | him; and so total, at the san time, was the sbsence of all rivalry, | Spanish nature in pariicuiar; and sure of standing now and hereat: 
that his gratification at the distinctions which St. John’s talents) ter on the same shelf with the Clarendons, the Du Thous, and the 


They reached it at last: the porter’s wife at the lodge beamed gained him, was scarcely inferior to that of Arthur himself. Ceatent,| Gnieciardinis. Aud here is another History of the same war. which 
with smiles as she flung the gates wide, and exclaimed, ‘God biess| as the school-phrase goes, ‘10 Jo his own,’ Lord Mabledon aimed at | witi tise saad on the same shelf—a history written, we do not bes: 


you, my lord—you are welcome home!’ as the chaise whirled thro’. | 


* Now, St. Johm’ he exclaimed, ‘look out on this side: there is the 


river, and yonder is the obelisk ; and you can just catch a glimpse of | 
the clock-house over the stables, in the angle of the valley—the | 


weather-cock is glittering inthe sun. This view from the London | proposal of Lord Mabledon tobring his friend home with him the | shall not pretend, after a single rapid perusal of such a volume, to 
| next summer was readily acceded to by both fathers; by the one | 


lodge, we reckon our crack prospect. I can tell you.’ 

And well they might: it wasa view such as is to be found only in! 
England; and there only in the seat of an ancient and wealthy | 
family. ‘The scene consisted of two boldly swelling hills, along one | 
of which they were now passing, clothed with the most luxuriant | 
woods, whose tufted tops were glowing under the splendour of a 
July sun-set. The trees, advancing more on some than on others 
upon the brow of the hills, gave beautiful variety to the ground, by 
thus affording vistas into the thick of the woods, and hy the picturesque 
effect of the dotted clumps and single trees, which formed their ter- 
mination, Between these hills stretched a broad and beautiful val. | 
ley, with a dine stream running throughout its whole length. At the | 
tarther extremity appeared a bridge, near the opposite side of which 
some of the chimneys of the house were visible. -It is beautiful, 
indeed,’ exclaimed St. John; ‘most beautiful—most magnificent !" 
and he continued to gaze with increasing admiration and delight, us 
Lord Mabledon pointed out to him feature afier feature of the pros- 
pect as they advanced. 

At length, as the chaise proceeded along the brow of the bill, and. 
consequently, began to wind down it, the house appeared in fu!l 
view. It was of white ston yg and of the Ionic order of architecture, 
simple, grand, and of vast excent—such, evidently, as could be ocen- 
St. John gazed in silence : 
image of his own humble homewose up u his mind, aud the con- | 


i 


* See,’ Lord Mabledon cried, ‘they have perceived our coming, and | 


are on the steps to receive us—but where canmy sister be, thut she | masterly way. She then sang—correctly, brilliantly, powerfully—| that respect which I believe 
, ‘but the performance gave St.John no pleasure—it was all head-work, | 





* [Lis in Latin rhyming verse, and consists of several stanzas 


| innsic-roorm. 


no more; and, consequently, tis anxiety for his friend’s success was 
unmingled with any feeling of personal emulation or jealousy. 

The boys rose together; andtheir friendship continued unbroken. | 
Fach constantly spoke of the other at his home. and, at length, the 


merely to gratify his beloved #n,—by the other with the view to his | 
son’s advancement. 

As Arthur stood, nearly mnnoticed, in the magnifcent drawing-| 
room at Mablecon, gazing upon the brilliant scene whieh stilldozzled | 
his eyes, even when his mind had recovered from that sensation— | 


the contrast of the little parioor at his father’s parsonage with its plain | 
paper. and :nohair chairs, ando!d fashioned window seats rose, with | 


a somewhat painful vividness betore his faney’s eye. But his good | 
feelings soon drove this idea from his mind: ‘Of all things in the | 
world,’ he thought to himself. ‘the last allowable to me is to cherish | 
feelings ofenvy towards Matledon. Generous, open-hearted, noble | 
fellow that he is, Lean feel nothing towards him but friendship and} 
esteem! He isthe best friend Lever had in the world; and long, | 
long may we remain so.’ 

‘There are music and cards, Mr. St. Jolin.’ said lady Missenden, | 
coming upto him; ‘but Leonciude you will be of the party in the 
Miss Brabazoa is a most celebrated singer ; and I wiil 
venture to say you never heard a finer finger on the piano.’ 

‘} dare say not,’ thought St. Joha, as he followed his aobie hostess 
to the music-room. 

There sai at the instrument, a tall bold looking girl of four or five | 
and twenty, who, after vast tumbling over of musie Looks, and shift- | 
ing of the lights, and divers other ofthe minaudertes usually let off by 


| distinguished lady-performers, at last fixedon a bravura from an opera 


shen in vogue, aud began to play the symphony in certainly a very | 


the fee lings had no share ia it. 


tate to say, with talent equal tc what any one of the English authors 
we have been mentioning have displayed ia the works alluded to 
and, we must add, possessing claims as to authenticity of materi«l 
and accuracy of detail which no one of the number can equal. We 
enter into any analysis either of its facts or of its merits. & isa work 
which will speak for itself: itis one which every military man must 


| make himself master of, and which every man who wishes to form a 


fair opinion on the history of our counsels and arms during ihe late 
tremendous struggle, must study, and is sure to respect and treasure 
‘The anthor brings extraordinary resources to his great undertaking : 
he seems to be a profound scuolar, and to have the maneuvres vl 
the Hannibals, the Casars, the Coudes, Fredericks, &c. &e.. in : 
word, the minutest details of all military history, as fresh and vivid io 
his mind, as those of the campaigns of Wellington and Soult: aud 
how well quaiiiied he was to observe and to record what took place 
in these, a tolerably strong presumption is afforded in the fact, that 
Colonel Napler now comes before the public with the solitary ad 
vaniage of having had access to the private documents of both these 
illustrious generals. In his preface he says :— 

“] was an eye witness to many of the transactions that I relate : 
anda wide acquaintance with military men has enatiled me to cou- 


| sult distinguished officers, both French and English. and to correct 


iy own reilections and opinions by their superiur knowledge. Thus 
assisted, I was encouraged to undertake the work ; and I offer it to 
the world with the less fear, because it coytains original documents 
which wili suffice to give it interest. although it should have no other 
merit. Many of those documents 1 owe to the liberality of Marshal 
Soult, who, disdaining national prejudices, with the confidence of a 
great mind, pluced them at my disposal, without even a remark to 
check the freedom of my pen. I take this opportunity to declare 
every British officer who has had the 
honour to serve against him feels for his military talents. By those 
talents the French cause in Spaim was long upbeld; and after the 
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battle of Salamanca, if his counsel had been followed by the intru- 
sive monarch, the fate of the war might have been changed. Mili- 
tary operations are so dependent upon accidental circumstances, 
that to justify censure it should always be shewn that an unsuccess- 
ful general has violated the received maxims and established princi- 
ples of war. By that rulé I have been guided; but to preserve the 
narratives unbroken, my own observations are placed at the end of 
ceftain transactions of magnitude, where, their real source being 
known, they will pass for as much as they are worth, and no more: 
when they are not well supported by argument, I freely surrender 


-them to the judgment of abler men. Of those transactions which 


commencing with ‘the secret treaty of Fontainebleau.’ ended with 
‘the Assembly of Notables’ at Bayonne, little is known except 





She Avoion. 


Sovereign of the most refined court in Europe. He was always par- 
ticularly partial to the English, as mach [really believe from inclina- 
tion as policy; our merchants enjoyed privileges superior to those of 
ail other nations, they were permitted to extend their rides beyond 
the barriers, which was not allowed to any body else without a par- 
ticular permission ; and he paid the greatest attention to out officers 
of the Navy and Army who visited bis court, always inviting them 
to dine at his table. if was on one of these occasions that he had 
invited Sir James Yeo, then in the command of His Majesty’s frigate 
the Southampton. to dine with him, and to bring as many of his off- 
cers as he thought proper; he had assembled all the principal inhabi- 
tants of his capital, all the grand dignitaries of his empire to meet 





through the exculpatory and contradictory publications of men inter- 
ested to conceal the truth; and to me it appears that the passions of 


the present generation must subside. and the ultimate fate Spain } 


he known, befure that part of the subject can be justly a asetally 
handled. I have, therefore, related no more of those political affairs 
than would suffice to introduce the military eveats tat followed, 
neither have I treated largely of the disjointed and freffectual opera- 
tions of the native armies; for I cared not to sywel! my work with 
apocryphal matter, and neglected the thousand narrow winding cur- 


rents of Spanish warfare, to follow that mighty stream of battle | 


which, bearing the glory of England in its course, burst the barriers 
of the Pyrenees, and left deep traces of its fury in the soil of France. 
The Spaniards have boldly asserted, and the world has believed 
that the deliverance of the Peninsula was the work of their bands 
this assertion, so contrary to the truth, l combat. ' 


—>>——. 
MADAME CHRISTOPHE. : 
The Via Casciajuolo at Florence is a remarkably narrow street, 
and as it joins the Piazza Gran Duca with the Piazza del Duomo, it 


him, and had prepared a most splendid repast for the occasion. Sir 
James, surprised at the niagnificence with which he was surrounded, 
and more by the unexpected propriety with which every thing was 
conducted, and the excellence of the dinner, could not help exclaim- 


ing to his neighhaar, « What a damned good cook this black fellow 





| course this gallant officer would not have made, had he been aware 


| that his Majesty spoke English as well as himself; an accomplish- 
| Pent he had aequired when exercising the more humble occupation 
‘af a tailor at St. Kitt’s. Christophe had the good sense to take no 
| notice of the speech at the time, as he was quite aware no harm 
| was intended; Sir James was spared the unpleasant feeling of know- 
| ing he had been understood, and the evening passed off with the ut- 
| most hilarity. The next morning, when the Southampton was getting 
| under weigh, a black man came on board witha letter for the Captain 
| from his Majesty, in which he very good-humouredly gave him to un- 

derstand that he was aware of what he had said at dinner, and regret- 
| ted that be could not oblige him with his first cook, but that ‘the damn- 
| ed black fellow had sent him the second-best cook in his dominions! " 

I do not think Lord Chesterfield himself could have suggested a more 


is the most populously crowded thoroughfare in that city. As full of | delicate reproof. or produced a better example of innate good-breed- 


little shops as Cranbourn Alley, and not unlike it, it is @lmost impos- 


sible to pass an acquaintance without touching, and would probably | 


he one of the worst places in the world that one could select for cut- 
ting an old friend, whom some awk war:! sense of obligation had ren- 
dered odious to our “amour propre.” I was one day walking down 
this street as fast as the crowd @vould let me, when the sudden ap- 
proach of an overwhelming “ Barocchio” heavily laden with wood 
almost drove me into a shop-window, and at the same time nearly 


threw info my arms two ladies who had been walking before me. | 
Shrinking into the smallest possible compass to make room for them, | 


that we might all escape uninjured, I was not a little astonished, 
when one of the ladies, on turning round, presented me a black face 
instead of a white one, and proceeded to thank me for my politeness 
in very elegant French. But how much greater was my astonish- 
ment, when [ recognized in the elderly lady her companion, equally 
black, no less a personage than the Fx-Empress Queen of Hayti, 
Marie Therese ! the wife or rather widow of the late Henri Chris- 
tophe “the Great,’”’ Emperor and King of Hayti, defender of the 
Faith and Sovereign Grand Master of the Order of St. Henri! Here 
was an extraordinary rencontre, and although i knew by experience 
that Florence, next to London and Paris, is the place of al! others 


for meeting every body, and that during my residence in it I had | 


seen almost every Sovereign and Ex-Sovereign in Europe, and met 
people with whom [ had heen acquainted in all quarters of the civil- 
ized world, f should as soon have expected to have seen the Cham 
of Tartary, as the Ex-!mpress of Havti! My curiosity was most 
powerfully excited, for | had known her Majesty in happier times, 
and the sight of her now under such extraordinary circumstances 
recalled the remembrance of persons and places long since passed 
away. Absorbed in these recollections, | almost unconseiqusty fol- 


honse, without considering whether I had any business there or not, 
and that I was consequently liable to be turned out. I found how- 
ever that it was a placeeof public reception, a sort of second-rate 
‘ Trattoria,” where, to my increasing astonishment, I saw the Queen, 
the Princess her daughter, (for such they were to me,) and a sort of 
cafe-an-lait-coloured ** Dame de Compagnie,” seat themselves at a 
small table and call for three portions of macaroni! I took posses- 
sion of an adjoining table and did the same, that I might have time 
for observation, and also to inquire of the landlord how he had con- 
trived to become possessed of such illustrious guests. The “ Mancia” 
of a paul speedily procured me all thé information he had to give. 
They had been brought to his house by a valet de place in his inter- 
est, and had regularly dined there at the same hour every day, paying 
most magnificently tor whatever they had. ; 
i believe, in their own country,” says he, * although not of the same 
colour with us. This is the last time they dine here, and [ am really 
sorry to lose them, as they have taken the Marchese Guigni’s first 
floor near the Santa Felicita Church.’ This was all [ wanted to 
know. and I sincerely applauded the extreme propriety of this ar- 
rangement; and while my host was proceeding ina virulent anathe- 
ma against the Nobles of [taly for demeaning themselves to let lodg- 
ings, I made an internal resolution of waiting on her in private, in 
preference to a public revognition. I also did not wish to increase 
the discomfort of her situation, which was already sufficiently con- 
spicuous; and I did not know how far her Majesty desired to pre- 
serve her imeognita—so Hthought I had better return home and defer 
my visit to the next day. ‘ 

_ Tcould think of nothing but this adventure: the extraordinary dit- 
ference of situation in which 1 had last seen this dark-coloured lady, 
and that in whieh [then saw her, presented itself most forcibly to my 
imagination. Aceustomed as we ougit to be in the present age to 
the most unaccountable ups and downs in life; the contrast between 
the Empress of Haytiat her palace of Sans Souci, surrounded by a 
brilliant and flattering court, (for courtiers are much alike whatever 
may be their colour.) and the poor deserted black woman, eating 
her macaroni in a miserabie *‘Irattoria,’’ an object of derision to 
the vulgar, and of curiosity to all, was most astonishing, It was a 
lesson that might have instructed the wisest, and made the best bet- 
ter. [ had of course heard of the public occurrences in Hayti, of 


the destruction of Christophe's dynasty, of bis consequent suicide, | 


und of the assassination of all his family, so that I naturally conelnded 
thet this lady had perished with herchildren. Ut wasa subject i had 
often thought of with regret. L[ had witnessed theiy most brilliant 
moments, and I little thought that any casualty could ever have 
brought us in contact again, even iiany of them shauid have escaped 
the general wreck, ; = J 
. Chistophe himself was a most wortderful man: his story is too uni- 
hayoe | per to a any comment, and his downjall too recent 
sietiettiend i fe was plain and gentleman-like in his person, 
benevolence of on to corpulency, and might be said to have a sort of 
ested open maar! w hich was quile extraordinary in an unednu- 
jensatiiianettis at teard it remarked that he bore a very strong 
Me pa r late King, with the exception of colour and fea- 
$ of course, which he endeavoured to increase as much 18s possi- 

ble by dress. He usually wore a blue coat with red cnffs and collar, 
——- like the old Windsor nniform, with a star on the left breast, 
ae riband of the order of $1. Henri. He had short crisp curled 
eo all hiack people, but his was whitened by age, which added 
naar renee to the respectabitity of his appearance i and he had the 
Intelligent eyes [almost ver encountered—they appeared to 

look through one. I remember a story that was told of jim at that 
time, which places his $ a) yoy 


view . ! v P ‘ 
lew, and would have done the greatest credit to the very bin t bred 


ling. Whether Sir James accepted the King’s present and rated him 
an able seaman, I know not, for the story goes no farther. ‘The same 
| propriety of feeling distinguished all his domestic arrangements.— 
| His palace was sumptuously yet elegantly furnished, and there was 
none of that gaudy tinsel! which might have been expected in such 
an establishment. He had every thing sent out from England, of 
the hest kind, and by the first artists of the day : his equipages were 
iall plain and handsome. The regalia of Hayti was, I believe, long 
shown in London, and I have a lively recollection of his state coach, 
which was made after the pattern of the Lord Mavyor’s, such as may 
stil he seen at the entrance of the Mansion House on all grand civic 
‘oceasions; and at this distance of time, I can hardly determine 
i which was the ugliest of the twe. 
| Christophe is accused of being harsh and tyrannical to his subjects: 
his police was certainly very strict, but his was a military govern- 
' ment. and [ do not think that the Emperor and King of Hayti com- 
'mitted more unnecessary crimes than the Emperor and King of 
| Hayti committed more unnecessary crimes than the Emperor and 


. . { 
i has got!”’—a Very natural, though not a polite observation, which of | 


ans op oe ——— 


had selected a white dress, which came up to the throat, and made 
the colour of her face more singularly conspicuous. We entered 
into some common-place conversation about the weather and. the 
heat, until we were joined by her mother, who came in leaning on 
the arm of her Dame de Compagnie, and seated herself by me on 
the sofa. She was much altered in her appearance since I last saw 
her; time and grief had left their usual marksupon her countenance, 
yet there was an air of suppressed dignity about her, which seemed 
to say, that she had made up her mind to forget her former situation, 
and bear with her present, if not with cheerfulness, at least with 
resignation. Perceiving that I addressed her as [ had been accus- 
tomed to do in former times with her title of Majesty, she hastily 
interrupted me by saying, that if I were not an Englishman, she 
should have supposed that J was ridiculing her. “1am now,” added 
she, laying her hand upon my arm, “ only la veuve Christophe, and 
all [have to do is to court obscurity as wuch as possible. Since I 
‘ast saw you, sir,” continued she, ‘I have lost a husband, an empire, 
and all my children. [ have saved but this one, (pointing to her 
‘ daughter) and sorrow has quite weaned me from the vanities of this 
fe; at my age and in my situation, I can only look forward to the 
next world, as a place of rest and peace.” Her sorrow was so un- 
affected, and her misfortunes had been so heavy, that the heart must 
be hard indeed that did not sympathize with her feelings. And 
there was nothing selfish about her; she seemed to regret more those 
she had lost, than the worldly advantages she had chee enjoyed, and 
the high estate from whence she had fallen. There was a propriety 
in all she said that would have excited attention and respect in any 
one, butin her they raised an agreeable surprise, that a person should 
have ettained so high a sense of religion with such few opportunities 
for its cultivation. Misfortunes like hers admit of little consolation, 
and I would fain have changed the subject to something more cheer- 
ful; bnt she rather sought than avoided it—it seemed a relief to her 
to dwell upon it. 
| With all the garrulity of age, she told her sorrows over again, 
| described to me most minutely the agony of her feelings, when 
|she heard the report of the pistol which she knew was to deprive 
her husband of life. They were then at Sans Souci, where Chris- 
tophe had been confined for some time by illness. The army had 
revolted, and were furiously advancing from Cape Francois, only 
a few miles distant, resolved on its destruetion. She described her 
terror when her children were torn from her. One son, a gallant 
youth, made.a more desperate resistance than the rest, and he was 
literally cut to pieces under her window She heard her eldest son 
begging for his life, but he sued to those who were unacquainted 
with mercy. ‘ He had been educated in England, and was her dar- 
ling child; he was also a great favourite with the people, and a slight 
hut ineffectual struggle was made to save him; but the soldiers pre- 
vailed.and soon dispersed the few faithful attendants that rallied 
| round their unfortunate young master. One volley and all was over ; 
the hopes of the mother was cut offin their dawn, and this very prom- 
ising young man fell a victim to the capricious ambition of his father. 








| King of France. It should be reco'lected whom they both had to | The@poor lady had not even the consolation of burying ber murdered 
beign over, and how they both had become exalted; the subjects of chil€ren, their mangled remains were dragged away by the enraged 
the former were slaves, black slaves: the subjects of the latter would populace, and treated with every possible indignity. She was herselt 


‘in athird. and woe he to the person that ainde the mistake. 
lowed my old acquaintances up a narrow staircase into an adjoining | 


perhaps, be offended if [called them white ones. 
were thev wader the “ancien regime?” The only difference I can 
see Khetween ghem, is that produced by colour and education, 
| Majesty*the peror and King, [mean of Hayti, is «ceused of put- 
ting pis MMrgto, death ; but it should be remembered that he 
coule 







. ad nor write, exeentsiguing his name in a sort of way, 
and he nsvd to dictate his dispetches to a Secretary, and then send for 
another to readthem: if there ras the slightest difference, he called 
The ar- 
gument, I fear, was not unfrequently settled by a pistol, which is rath- 
erasumimary method ; Butin bissituation there was very little choice, 


But what else | 


His | 


saved with the greatest difficulty by the humanity of some of her hns- 
| band’s officers, who were too grateful for the benefits they had re- 
ceived from their old master to desert his widow in her distress.— 
They concealed her and her only remaining daughter for some time, 
| until tle fury of the revolution was subsided, when they contrived 
‘secretly to get heron boardan English merchant vessel, in which 
she soon left San Domingo. 

The person, I believe, to whom she wes principally indebted for 
her escape, was a Baron Dupuis, as he was then called, a mulatto, 
and if I recollect right, he was the Government Interpreter when I 
was at the island. Fidelity and gratitude are now so rare, that they 


“ They are great people, | 


‘ 1 7 . * 
‘bonhommie” in a very pleasan¢ noint of 


deserve to be commemorated wherever we find them. Whatever 


‘and I believe it will be universally allawed to be one degree better to | de ’ 7 t ‘ 
might fave been his colour, this man’s heart was in the right place ; 


shoot one’s secretary, than to shoot ourselves. Perbaps I may also be 7 ( 
| considered partial to his memory, forT admit that I received great | and, black, white, or piebald, he deserves to be handed down to pos- 
personal kindness from himself, and L look baek to the time I passed | terity. Christophe’s fate awakens no surprise; his power was too 
‘at his court with very pleasant feelings. I was then some years despotically used to be lasting: he evidently expected some such 
younger; life was new to me; [saw every thing “couleur de rose,” | catastrophe, sooner or later, would end his reign, as he had placed 
even the black beauties of the court of Hayti, My father at that! sums of money to aconsiderable amount in the English funds, on 
time held a situation in the West Indies, and his son was conse- | Which end the jewels she had saved, his widow now subsists, and is 
quently well received by the Emperor and King; so that my meet- | able to keep up avery decent establishment. ‘ 
‘ing with the poor Empress so unexpectedly had re-awakened the | I was greatly interested in this poor lady’s sad story, which she 
most interesting recollections of one of the happiest periods of my |used to take a sort of melancholy pleasure in repeating on alt occa- 
‘Tife. |sions. IL used to visit her frequently during her stay at Florence, anc 
The last time I saw al! these personages, the greater part of whom I always found her the same: she lived in the greatest retirement. 
are no longer in this world, was at a ball given by the Empress in! and would receive very few persons, as she was quite aware that 
hononr of her eldest soa’s birthday, at her patace of Sans Souci,| those who came were influenced more by curiosity than kindnes, 
near Cape Henri, as the town of Cope Francois was then called out | and she had a great dislike to be made “alion” of. She wasex- 
of compliment to the Emperor. And it is not the only town or! Wemely grateful to me for my attentions, and would come and see 
street that has changed its name lately: we could yet find a few in-| meat a villa I had in the country, where she was delighted to be able _ 
stances on the Continent. Let not the reader laugh at the idea of a| to walk about without observation. I used to do what I could to 
 court-ball at Hayti; let him rather figure to himself the most bril- | amuse her, and used to offer myself as hervalet de place. But when- 
i liant “ bal paree” he has ever seen iv the most elegant “salon” Paris ever her daughter expressed any sort of wish to go alittle more into 
‘affords, and he will then have but afaint idea of the magnificence the world, she would constantly repress it: * No, my child,” she 
‘of Sans Souci, Let him people it vith all the elegance and fashion, | Used to say: * it is not for us: we are already sufficient objects oi 
affectation and dandyism that he hes ever met with in more eivili-| curiosity with our black faces; we need not make ourselves objects 
zed countries; Ict him add titles aid uniforms, ribands and stars, | Of pity also to our fellow-creatures. I will not hawk my sorrows 
ices and refreshments, and all the efc@tera incidental to wealth and about the world.” “ Afficher mes malheurs,” was the old lady’s own 
power; let him then callin a magitian, and turn ell the company expression; | and she had preserved enough of the Queen to be pretty 
black, and he will be able to pictur? to himself the last court-balf[ dgtermined in her resolutions, and she was obeyed accordingly. 
saw at Hayti. Renk and titles wet not wanting to dignify thisil-| But it was a most noble feeling, worthy of the admiration and imi- 
Instrious assembly ; there were Prinjes and Nobles, Counts of the: tation of all the Ex-Emperors, Kings, Queeps, Princes, and Prin 
| Empire and Marshalls of the palace; there was even a Lord Iligh ©e&*ses, and more particularly their Ex-Minjsters and Ex-Courtiers, 
Admiral and an Archbishop: the tomer was brother to the Sove- that are now to be found in all parts of the world. Let them take 
reign too, his Royal and Imperial Highness Prince John! But there , 2" example from this uneducated black woman, and instead of vainly 
was no fleet! and no cathedral! Tiave also a partienlar recollec- clinging to the phantoms of power they gnce had, instead of throwing 
tion ofthe Duc de Marmalade, who vas goverhor of the capital, and | @Way the realities of happines they sfll possess, for the shadow o! 
'the Compte de Limonade, who was private Secretary to his Ma- their former state, which they Can Paver posoase egy, they would 
| jesty, from the fitness of their titles. What is now become of alt | 40 well to follow Madame Christophe’s example, lay aside the titles 
these worthies, God only knows: they have evaporated and are | end hompurs they now so zealously and ridiculously exact, and 
_ dispersed like their contemporaries #f a different colour and of a! endeavoar to find tranquillity, if not happiness, ii Competency and 





‘greater Empire. But if there be any one who doubts the truth of Petirement. , ’ . 
| what [ relate, let hin: look for the Court Calendar of Hayti, if, like; The Fx-Queen of Hayti vow resides at Pisa, where I saw her not 
‘that of Napoleon, it is not out of prin. L once had them both, Tecan | long aga: and with the exeeption of her regret for her children, she 


assure him: and if the ladies of Pails are offended at my compari-, S probally happier there,than ever she was at Sans Souci. 


‘son, I can tell them that with the exception of colour and flat noses, | " Tae r aie 
FASHIONABLE VISITING. 


\ itis rather a compliment than otherwise, for the ladies of Hayti, | 
'when young, are the most beautiful figures {1 ever beheld in any| There is nothingin the world more wonderful than the pains 


country. But all this is now gone by:—Sans Souci is deserted; the | which ptople take to make themselves uncomfortable. The desire 
| Renpire has hecome a Republic ; the Emperor has assassin ited hin-| displays itself in a thousand ways, in the stiff stocks and tight boots 
'self, his children are murdered, his fanily annihilated, and his wife | of the cqtlemen., and in the still tighter stays of the ladies. But in 
an exile! no instatee is this strange passion More conspicuons than in the visi 
| It was wish all these recollections fresh in my mind, that I set out | ting sys!én of modern times. A man marries, and takes a comforta 
| for the Palazzo Guigni, the then residence of the Ex-Empress Queen | ble houst in Spring Gardens.—one would suppose his object was to 
| of Hayti, not knowing how I should iefroduce myself, or whether I | live thert quietly and happily—to devote his mornings to the oecu- 
| should be admitted at all. It struck me that I had better make my | pations hi require his attention—to take a walk thrucgh the parks 
‘first application to the cate-au-lait-coloured lady in waiting, and ex-| before dimer, and to spend the evening quietly and tranquilly at 
|plaia who I was and why [came. My plan most fully succeeded;| home. Jothing of the kind He has scarcely lived long enough in 
she took my message, and returned in a few minutes, saying, | was | his new habitation to find the way out of the drawing-room in the 
| welcome. and that‘ Madame Christophe would be happy to receive | dark, whjn his lady thus addresses him—* I think my dear Frederick, 
|me as a friend of other times.”’ that it is nite time for us to see some of our friends: we shall really 
I was introduced inta a handsome drawing-room, where I found | be reckoted quite rude. 1 met my old Irish friend, Lady Kilicom 
the younger lady seated at her embroidery; she was very lively and | fort, yesteday in the Park, and she complained that she had seen 
pleasant, but by some extraordinary misapplication of judgment, she nothing us since we caine totown. My cousins, the B 's too, 








sie rum Ey , ‘ABisw. 
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Fe anaes oom _ 
are staying in Harley-street, and we must really have them. ‘Then I 
told Capt. and Mrs. Tattleton whom we met at the Opera on Satur- 
day, that I hoped very soon to see them in Spring Gardens. Shall I 
senda out a few cards?” ¢ 

The unfortunate object of this address, of course, grants an imme- 
diate assent; and on that day three weeks Mrs. —— is “at home” to 
one hundred and fifty‘of her friends. ‘The fatal war of extermination 
(the extermination of all domestic tranquility,) is now commenced. 
in revenge for dragging them from their peaceful homes, and ex- 
posing them to the suffocation ef your crowded rooms, the parties in- 
jured invite you in return, and compel you (deserting the comfortable 
sofa, by yonr own fire-side,) to go through the same dreadful process. 
Engagement succeeds engagement, till, in the height of the season, 
the system reaches its climax. ‘ Would you like, my love,” says the 
dispirited husband, to “* visit the country fora week or two: suppose 
we set offon Monday?” “I should like it very well; but I fear our 
engagements will not permit it.” “ I thought ” replied the sighing hus- 
band, “that we had no engagements for nest week.” “Indeed, I 
fear you are mistaken. On Monday we dine with General D’Esca- 
lade: on Tuesday, I have promised Amelia to take her to the Opera; 
on Wednesday, Lady Kilcomfort gives her fancy-ball, (you know 
you said I should go as Psyche, Frederick); on ‘Thursday, we are 
invited to a concert at Lord Braham’s; and, on Friday, you know | 
my dear Fredevick, you consented that I should give my first ball.” | 
“Did I. my Caroline?” murmurs the languid, loving husband: 
“well, [suppose we must defer our visit to the country then.” 

The week passes on—the General's dinner is superb—Amelia is 
delighted with Medea—Pysche looks more lovely than ber beautiful | 
pototype—Lord Braham exceeds himself, and even “the ancients” 





— 





There are three doors in the room—one communicating with the 
dressing-room; another door epens toa private staircase, leading to 
the Terrace, and from thence to a private garden of about one acre. 
The avenue is by a double stone staircase, or flight of steps of es vast 
dimensions as that fronting Greenwich Hospital, and a rasied ter- 
race surrounds the garden, and separates it from the park. A foun- 
tain, or artificial water-work, is to decorate the garden. The ceilings 
are all highly ornamented with gold. The windows are all of su- 
perb plate glass, most of them five or six feet high, and about three 
feet wide. 'There are four huge panes to each window, made to lift 
up, each pane being framed by itself, slipping in a groove, and lifting 
up separately, so as to forma distinct window. They are of the mest 
costly materials. One room on the private staircase has a g!ass dome 
or lantern, with ornamented stone work of the finest texture, resem- 
bling fillagree. ‘There are 300 rooms, requiring 500 servants in con- 
stant attendance. ‘The yard efthe quadrangle is flanked by two gal- 
leries on two sides, one upwards of two hundred feet long, and beau- 
tifully wrought, looking into the quadrangle, and giving light to the 
inner gallery. ‘The metal poles for the window curtains are fixed, 
but oovered. Some of the doors have five hinges of the most expen- 
sive kind and exquisitie workmanship, costing 30s. each. Plate 
glasses are in every door throughout the building, except in the bed- 
rooms. A new door is cut through the quadrangle, leading in a 








the earl instantly suspected his errand. ‘You have not dined,’ said 
he, without suffering him too open his commission ; ‘ it is ill talking 
between a fou man and a fasting. While Gray was at meat, his 
unfortunate nephew was, by Douglas’s command, led out to ihe 
court-yard, and beheaded. When the rapast was over, the king’s 
letter was presented and opened. ‘Sir Patrick,’ quoth Douglas, 
opening a window, ‘right glad had I been to honour the King’s 
message; but you have come teo late. Yonder lies your sister’s son 
without ithe head; you are welcome to ‘his dead body.’ Gray went 
down, mounted his horse, and, turning about to the earl, expressed 
his wrath in a deadly oath, that he would requite the injury with 
Douglas’s heart’s blood. ‘'To horse!’ cried the ferocious ba:on ; 
and the messenger of his prince was pursued till within a few miles 
of Edinburgh. Gray, however, had an opportunity of keeping his 
vow; for, being upon guard in the King’s anti-chamber at Stirling, 
when James struck the earl with his dagger, Sir Patrick rashedin, 
and dispatched him with his pole-axe. 

“ This Earl of Douglas used to keep a pompous retinue of more 
than one thousand armed men at the Thrave; and, in the plenitude 
of his sovereign power, coined here the pieces called the Douglas 
Groats. Symson mentions a tradition as existing in bis time, that the 
celebrated piece of ordnance known by the name of Mons Meg, was 
‘wrought and made in the isle of the Thrave.’ .It was the last of-the 


straight line to the long walk, and offering a perspective of three or | fortresses which held out for the house of Douglas atter their grand 


fonr miles. One of the stone bronzed chimney-pieces is supported | reheilion in 1483. 


by two Fauns, each ho!ding two Cupids in his arms. and looking 


It then became the royal property; but, some 


time afterwards, was gifted to the Maxwell family, in whose hands 


towards the fire. he new building is quite separate from the old, | 
and appears to have no connection with it. The finishing will cost | 
at least half a million. ‘The whole is to be ready by the middle of | 


it continued till the attainder of the Earl of Nithsdale in 1716. The 
surrounding estate had been sold in the year !704; but the castle and 


burn with envy—and at last arrives the eventfu! day of the “ lee (when the King will give a fete) but, according to others, 











ball.” 
Annoyed with the sound of hammers, and the perpetual tramp of 


by August. We regret to find that the beautiful paintings in St 
George’s Chapel are about to be destroyed; part of them are so 


to the locality. As keeper of the castle, Lord Nithsdale had a right 
to what.was called a lardner cow from each of the twenty-seven pa- 
irishes composing the stewartry ; and these cows were always deli- 


upholsterers and their assistants, the wretched master of the house (if, | already, they being patched, and the ceiling and sides mostly spoiled, | vered on Martinmas day, at the island of the Thrave. He retaine:! 


indeed, be can any longer be so called,) quits the little study in} 
which he had taken refuge, and sanoters through the town for want | 
ofahome. He returns to dinner: he walks into the drawing-rooms; | 
they are denuded of their carpets, and two of Greensili’s men are 
fixing a magnificent chandelier. He seeks the dining-room: it ts 
filled with horse-shoe tables, and a splendid cold supper. He asks | 
where he is to dine. and is told there is some cold meat in the ser- | 
vants’-hall. He retreats into his little study: his books are covered 
with crimson drapery, and the scholar’s peaceful habitation is con- | 
verted into a flirting-room, hung round with a hundred pretty prints 
of “the Proposal,” ‘the Acceptance,” “the Love-letter,” and ‘‘the 
forsaken.” The hour arrives, and the crowds assemble. People | 
whom he has half seen. and whom he has never seen, fill his rooms | 
till they overflow into the gallery, and cluster on the stairs, ‘The | 
torrent inereases, and the terrified husband seeks his wife. “ My | 
dear love,” he whispers, “how many people do you expect’ Onr| 
rooms are quite full already.” ‘To tell you the truth,” she replies, | 
‘LT have invited three hundred, expecting that only two-thirds of | 
them would come; but I declare I think they are all here already. | 
But never mind my dear Frederick, it is going off very well,—Count | 
Altenberg! Tam very glad to see yon. My dear Mrs. Percy, how | 
do you do? When did you leave the hills?) Mr. Alfred Percy has| 
just passed. When did you hear from Capt. Percy?) We expect | 
Lady Jane Greville to-night; but Ihave not yet seen her.” De- | 
lighted and delightful, the lady of the house thus shines with andi- | 
minished brillianey throuch the evening, while her unfortunate hus- | 
hand is sighing at the recollection of his formerly peaceful hearth. | 

© the misery of a great Giwner! having survived the deegadfu! in-, 
terval between your first arrival, and “ dinner is on the table,” you | 
are desired to hand the Dowager Lady O'Flaherty down stairs. | 
Seated between her Ladyship and (he senior Alderman of Farringdon 
Without, what a situation is yours! As you sit down the dreadfu! 
conviction flashes across vour mind, that you are imprisoned, with- 
out the slightest chance of being let out on bail, tor the full term of | 
four hours. In vain do you direct your attention and conversation 
to the Dowager Lady O'Flaherty. There is no sympathy between 
you—no “common of talk”—ro ‘“debateable land.” You have 
never visited Ballyslattery; to you the Phoenix Park is a mere sound ; 
and even Merrion-square conveys not the definite ideas of magnif- 
cence, with which her Jadyship desires to impresseyou. %On your 
other side, the prospect is still darker. Before you have e¥ehanced | 
five words with the Alderman, you are involved in the history of the | 
new *‘Joint-stock Carrion Company,” and vou suspect, with hor- 
ror, that you +re seated next to a member of Butchers’ Hall. Hav-| 
ing impartially bestowed your common-places on your right band | 
and on your left, there is no other refuge than silence, and in sulky 
taciturnity, yeu “cram and blaspheme your feeder.” With what, 
feelinzs of bitter regret do you think upon the fried sole and boiled | 
lez of mutton of yesterday, which you enjoyed in the freedom and | 
obscurity of your own little dining-room, far—far removed from al! | 
dowagers and aldermen! What inward vows do you make, that, | 
when once released from your present odious thraldom, you will ne- 
ver in future subject yourself to it again. But no: the world will 
have its martyrs; fresh invitations are given and accepted, and the 
hateful system is continued to the last. 


Surely, in no country was that system ever carried to such a ruin-| 
ous excess asin ours. We are never satisfied unless we entertain, in| 
a handsomer waner than our neighbours, and find at our tables, per- | 
sons in whom it is a condescension to appear there. 


| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 





“Men would ) 
be angels, angels would be gods.”” Mr. A. rests not until Sir B.C. 
promises to dine with him; and Sir B. C. insists upon entertaining 
Lord D. His Lordship is uneasy ti!l the Duke of E. pays him his! 
long-promised Christmas visit ; and his Grace of F., in the last resort. 
petitions for the countenance of royalty. For distinctions like these 
will people sacrifice theirtime, and their money, and their indepen. | 
dence, led on by the powerful passion of making themselves uncom- | 
fortable. | 

What should a sensible man do? Take the oath of abjuration. | 
Abjure, renounce, deny, and detest, as utterly abominale and un- | 
comfortable, all great dinners, evening parties. routs, rios, and other | 
unlawful assemblies. When he wants to see his friendsat his own | 
house, let him invite a party of four, or (at most) of si}, to dinner. | 
if he wishes to see his friends at their houses. let him mike them do 
the same. Let him never permit his wife to be “at hone,” for she 
is ‘never less at home, than when at home.”” Let him pav off Chif- 
fonier and Squab, the upholsterers. Let bim eut Lady <illcomfort, 
and retreat before the advances of General D’Escalade. So shall he 
never find his drawing-rooms uncarpeted, his dining-twles covered 
with a cold supper, or his study filled with flirtations. 


—>—_ 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 


We are happy to find that his Majesty has been sufficintiy well to 
inspect the new quadrangle which is now about being adied to Wind- 
sor Castle. The utmost splendour and magnificence rign through- 
ont the apartments. 


The paper-hangings are covere) with gold. | 


The silk hanging: are wrought in pannels made on prpose. The | 


though painted by the grestest masters, and forming attraction to 
visitors from all quarters. ‘The throne is removed from St. George’s 
Chapel, and will be replaced by a new one. ‘The flooring is done in 
oak, by imitation of Mosaic. The borders round several rooms are 
in small pieces of about two inches wide and short lengths. Two 
rooms were completely hung, one with dark blue paper, and broad 
crimson border covered with gold: the other is of a delicate salmon 


my 


colour. The Royal kitchen is very large, a fire-place at each end, 


and arches for chimneys. ‘The yard of the quadrangle presents a | 


heap of building materials and rubbish. 


The gallery is built quite 
new from the foundation, as | 


ras two sides are concerned. Saint 


George’s Hal! forms the thir! side, aad the round tower, with the | 


mennd of earth upon whieh ‘| stands, forms part of the fourth. His 
Royal Highness the Duke oi \‘larence. the Heir Presumptive to the 
Throne, is said to be by no weans partial to Windsor, in spite of its 
extensive and costly improvernents.—Daily Paper. 
-- —— fe - : 

REMOVING TREE- OF LARGE GROWTH. 

[The following is Sir Hevry’s Steuart’s plan for Transplanting 
Trees. Taken from the last Querterly Review. ] 

‘“ We are next to trace the Aliantonian process of removing and 
replanting the tree. 

“ The tree is loosened inthe ground by a set of labourers, named 
pickmen, who, with instramenis made for the purpose. first ascer- 
tain with accuracy how far the roo's of the subject extend. This is 


|easily known when the subject has been cut round, as the trench 


marks the line where the roots :ave been amputated. If the tree 
has not sustained this previous operstion, the extent of the roots will 
be found to correspond with that o..the branches. The pickers then 
proceed to bare the roots from the 

not to injure them in the operation. Jt is to the preservation of these 
fibres that the transplanter is to owe the best token of his success 
namely, the feeding the brances of the tree with sap even to their 
very extremities. The roots are then extricated from the soil. A 


mass of earth is left to form a ball close to the stem itself, and it is | 
recommended to suffer two or three feet of the original sward to | 
‘The machine is next brought up to the stem of the ! 


adhere to it. 
tree with great caution. ‘This is the engine devised by Browne, and 
considerably improved by Sir Henry Steuart. Itis of three sizes, 
that being used which is best adapted to the size of the tree, and is 
drawn by one, or, at most, two horses. [t consists of a strong pole. 
mounted upon twe high wheels. It is run up to the tree, and the 
pole, strongly secured to the tree while both are in a perpendicular 
posture, is bronght down toa horizontal position, and in descending 
in obedience to the purchase, operates as a lever, which, aided by 
the e* tions of the pickmen, rends the tree out of the soil. The 
tree is so laid on the machine as to balance the roots against the 
branches, and it is wonderful how s'ight an effort is necessary to pull 
the engine when this equilibrium is preserved. ‘l'o keep the balance 
just, one man, or two, are placed aloft among the branches of the 
tree, where they shift their places, like a sort of moveable ballast, 
until the just distribution of weight is ascertained. The roots, as 


well as the branches, are tie up during the transportation of the | 


tree, it being of the last consequence that neither should be 4orn or 
we: 


defaced by dragging on the gonad or interfering with the wheels. | 


The mass, when putin motior, is man@uvred something like a piece 
of artillery, by a steersman atthe further end. It requires a certain 
nicety of steerage, and the wlole procees has its risks, as may appear 
from a very good story told ty Sir Henry, at page 232.” 
SGOME AMD. 
SCOTHAID, 

PICTURE OF SCOTLAND. 
In resuming our extracts from the “ Picfure af Scotland,” we hein 
with the Author's notice of Thrave Castle, which is at once interest- 
ing and (rue to history.—Sedch Paper. 














* Pursuing the course of tte Dee upwards, the traveller reaches | 


Thrave Castle, at the distance of about eight miles from Kirkend- 
bright. 
warlike Douglasses. 
in the centre of a very desolite and moorish tract of country 
huge, tall, square, roofless tpwer,-and surrounded by the remains of 
a strong barbican, which he had circular turrets at the four angles. 
The whole, in the bleakness of its gaunt and terrible majesty, suggests 
the idea of an armed skeeton. in whose facial apertures lies the 
darkness of death and decat—a thing retaining the posture of war 
without the power—the streneth without the energy—the bone and 
its armour, without the muscle and iis weapon—as if the spectre of 


}a cruel knight had been crdained for ever to preside over a scene 


which in life he blasted: and was now seen surveying, with awful 


‘remorse, the wide-spread work of his inigaity. 
“The history of Thrave Castle is such as to justify this idea of its | 


external aspect. One dreadful cirenmstiance, in particular, invests it 


\with a fearful interest. [In 1451, when held as a royal castle by 


William, eighth Ear! of Donglas, it was the scene of this noted insult 
upon the reyal authority. The earl, who in fact possessed a more 


earth, witu the utmost attention | 


This was a most ditinguished fortress, and belonged to the | 
It stards upon an islet formed hy the river, | 
It isa) 


that spot after losing all other connexion with the district, that he 
| might continue to get his winter stock of provis'ons on these easy 
i terms; and only lost this privilege when he lost his title and other 
property, in consequence of the civil war of I715.” 

The notice of Kenmure Casile is spirited, though passing :— 
| “The next object worthy of notice in proceeding up the Ken, is 
| Kenmure Castle, the seat of Viseonnt Kenmure. This ancient house 
stands upon a tall naked mound or hillock, overlooking the meadows, 
jat the place where the river expandsintoalake. It israthera cluster 
of towers than a distinct house, having been originally a single tower, 
(to which various additions appear to have been made in the tastes 
! of different ages: ‘The original keep is now roofless and ruinous, 
) while the great body of the mansion is in good repair, and cdloure | 
|with a dinev blue. The anartments contam a fine series of fainily 
| portraits. The view from the top of the mound, which must be zt 
‘least sixty feet above the level of the plain, is extremely fine, espe- 
\cially that part of it which comprises the sylvan scenery of the 
'Glenkens. WKenmnure Castle is not far from the public road, and i 
‘approached by a short avenue of fine old lime-trees, which an age:! 
}man declared, thirty years ago, to have been equally tall and beanti- 
ful ever since he, or his father before him. could remember. 

“'The sixth Viscount Kenmure was the oaly Scottish nobleman 


ree ’ 


ithat sufered on the oecasion of the Fifteen. His grandson, by a 
| highly ponylar act of the legislature, wes in 1°24 restored to the title 
lthen forfeited. "The Kenmure family is one of the most respectab! 

hantiqniiv—beine a branch of the Gordons, who first settled in the 
‘south of Seotland soon efter the Congnest. One of the Viscoun: 
Was very conspienous as a lovalist in the Great Civil War: he cor 

and it wes not the worst point of his mili- 
tary character, or rather of his discipline, that he constantly carried a 
(huge cask of hrandy at the bead of his corps, for the use of the men. 


jmanded a troop of horse ; 


| te , 7. . . . 
-}fand which,’ saves an eld historian, ‘was well knowne to the wh: 


jaruiy by the merrie appellation of Kenmure’s Drum.’ ” 

—a p= 
LOCKHART’S LIFE OF BURNS. 

The following passages are from a Life of Burns, just published |. 

| Mr. John Gibson Lockhart, which is written with great good feelin 

| discrimination, and clognence, and exhibits uncommon research ani 

knowledge of all detail connected with the subject of his biograph: 

| ft embraces many new particulars in his life, and sets many parts ol 

‘his conduct and character in juster lights ‘non before. ‘ 

From Constable's Miscellany. 

“Phe four veers during which Burns resided on his cold and 1: 
eratelul farm of Miossgiel were the most important of his life. Tt we 
then thet his gentas developed its highest energies; on the works 
produced in these yverrs his fame was first established, and must ever 
) continue mainly to rest: it was then also that his personal characte: 
came ont in all its darkest shadows; and indeed from ihe commenre.- 
ment of this period, the history of the man may be traced, step by 
step. in hise-vn immortal writings. ¥ 

«Burns sow began to know that nature had meant him for a poet: 
and dilizert!y, though as vet in secret, he laboured in what he felt 
to be his destined voeation. Gilbert continued for some time 
to he his chief (offen indeed his only) confident; and any thing 
more interesting and delightful than this excellent man’s account of 
‘the manner in which the poems inclnded in the first of his brother's 

pu bileations were composed, is certainly not to be found in the annals 
‘of Hterary history. 

“The reeder has already seen, that long before the earliest of them 
was known beyond the domestic circle, the strength of Burn’s un- 
éorctanding, and the keenness of his wit, as displa -ed in his ordinary 
conversation, and more partienlarly at masonic meetings and debat- 
\ing elnhs, (of which he formed one in Mauchline, on the Tarbolton 

model, immediately on bis removal to Mossgiel,) had made his name 
rnown to some considerable extent in the country about Tarbolton. 
/Manchline, and Irvine: and this prepared the way for his noetry, 
Vrofescor Walker cives an anecdote on this head, which must not 
he omitted. Burns already numbered several clergymen among ii 
acquaintances: indeed, we know from himself, that at this period t:e 
wasnt alittle flattered, and justly so, no question, with being per 
mitted to mingle occasionally in their society. One of these gentle 
imen told the Professor, that after entering on the clerical profession. 
|he had repeatedly met Burns in company, ‘where.’ said he, ‘the 
| acnteness and originality displayed bv him, the depth of his discern. 
| ment, the force of his expressions, and the authoritative energy of his 
| understanding, had created a sense of his power, of the extent ol 
which [was unconscious, till it was revealed to me by accident. On 
the occasion of my second appearance in the pulpit, [ came with an 
assured and tranquil mind, and though a few persons of education 
were present, advancedsome length in the service with my confidence 
| and self-possession ucimpaired; but when I saw Burns, who was o! 


a dtfferent parish, unexpectedly enter the church, I was affected wit); 
}a tremor and embarrassment, which suddenly apprised me_ of thi 

}imnression which my¥ mind, unknown to itself, had prevféusly re 

| epived.’ Th Profess dds. th h . had tl — 

| ceived. e Protessor adds, that the person who had thus uncon 

i scionsly been measuring the stature of the intellectual giant, was not 


flowers and borders consist of a species of embroiderynever before | unlimited authority over the southern districts of Scotland than the only a man of good talents and education, but ‘ remarkable for a move 
seen in this country. Different individuals were employed in the | reigning monarch, had, on some pretence, seized and imprisoned | than ordinary portion of constitutional firmness.’ 
manufactory thereof; so that no one ent of doors coule see the fou/-| his neighbour, Maclellan of Bombie. whom he threatened to bring 


ensemble.—In his Majesty's bed-room there is a bath. In the centre | 


to trial by his power of hereditary jurisdiction. ‘The uncle of this 


stands the bed, which, however. was not yet fitted up chring Passion- | gentleman, Sir Patrick Gray of Foulis, who commanded the body 


week. It is to be placed in a recess, opposite the fire-pace. 
left hand of the bed is a large Gothic window ; the bat on the right 


On the | guard of James II., obtained from that prince a warrant requiring | those hard-headed groups that may usually be seen gathered together 


The . arat *: . F 
When Gray appeare?, in the church yard after the sermon is over. Jt may be guessed that 


from Lord Dc uzlas the body of the prisoners. 


“Every Scotch peasant who makes any pretensions to understand 
ing isa theological critic—at least such tras the case—and Burns, no 
doubt, had longeve this time distinguished himself considerably among 


its island were excepted, on account of a curious privilege attached 
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aid feet the time of Mis residence at Irvine, bis strictures were too often | ing into consideration the matter of the sda ree or order, and { capital of re will be employed. have seen ns good éittlery 
ing delivered in no reverend vein. ‘ Polemical divinity,’ says he to Dr. shall serve the same upon the Clerks in Court of t py oe mantiactured in France, as ever was made int and.— Kent Her. 
his Moore, in 1787, ‘about this time, was putting the countr half mad. ties, or upon the parties or their Solicitors in cases where they sha Moscheles’ Concert.Long before the usual hour,the Argy!l Rooms 
‘he Moot ambitions of shining in conversation-parties on undays, at | have no Clerks in Court. ; pay _ | Were besieged, and in a few moments after the doors were thrown 
e's = als, &c., used to puzzle Calvinism with so mnch heat and indis- 51. That at the time so appointed for considering the matier of the open, the saloon, boxes, passages, anti-rooms, and orchestra, were 
ae funere ‘that [ raised a hue-and-cry of heresy against me, which has {said decree or order, the Master shall proceed to regulate as far as} crowded. During the progress of the performance, all eyes were 
gs pyerapraes e to this hour.’ There are some plain allusions to. this mat- | may be the manner of ifs xecttion; as for example, to state what frequently turaed towards the door, near the orchestra - At léncth 
hy orm Mr, David Sillar’s letter, already quoted, and a surviving friend | parties are entitled to attend fature proceedings, to direct the neces-/ about lialf-past nine o’clock the Comef (Sontag) appeared ; the plau- 
nt told Allan Cunningham, the other day, ‘that he first saw Burns on | sary advertisements, and to point out which of the several proceed. dits were deafening, and the fair songstress evidently felt the generous 
ed tne afternoon of the Monday of a Mauchline Sacrament, lounging on me ey be properly going - pari passu, wns ony: what ee and hearty welcome which she received. She sung a scena and air, 
ith horseback at the door of a public-house, holding forth - * sero =% rn sent yop ~ ran examitiation 0 ie cee a composes expressly for her by Mercadanta, which drew forth re- 
s foplen to wold crowd of country people, who ten: y Pea e oe sary, and \ . er the matters Li onde. evic a i ve peated * bravos from the audience. Madile. Santag was dressed in 
les ¢) much shocked with his levities, that they fairly hissed him from A ob y affidavit or by examination o Withesses ; an in ~ - ~ black. ‘There was a hest of talent besides. Though it was late, 
his he qreueet’ ng 255 ad +h > am if necessary, to issue his certificate for a commission ; and if the | every one looked for Moscheiles’ performance ofa fantasia, in which 
ig, «Po understand Burns's situation at this time, at rte The a aster shall think it expedient so to do, he shall Gien oh a Coatetn would be introduced Sir Walter Scott's favourite Celtic War Sone, 
in, by a number of clergymen, and attended wit! : hue mp ref fess | Cime wh sagas thats + eg js the parties are to take any certain | “ Pibroch vo’ Donald Dhu,” nor was this the less interesting, since the 
sy, we must remember his own words, ‘that po emics ¢ Aa y fe 5 ( pt =o ane or proceecings before him. ss Cage wa Great Unknown was known to be in the room; and thus while the ear 
re patting the country half mad.’ Of both the two parties whic i pers | 93. "That where some or one, but not all, the parties do attend the | was employed in attending to Museheles, the eye was turned towards 
de since the revolution of 1683, have pretty equally divided the chars h | Master at an appointed time, whether the same is fixed by ses Mester the “ Author of Waverley.” —London paper. 
las of Scotland. it so happened that some of the most area and con- personally or upon aw arrant, there the Master shall be at libe: ty to Electrivity.—Various experiments which have recently been mace 
he spicuous leaders and partizans were thus opposed to eac ; otner, In | proceed ex parte if he thinks it expedient, considering the nature Of | on |oat and electricity, render it probable that during the dilatlon o 
as constant warfare, in this particular district: and their feuds being of the case so to do. bodies there is an absorption of electricity ; and ¢ PRET P25 “ 
: nes atts ‘ : iat b; ink Sevan tal or ’ 4 ; y; and an emission of it 
i course taken up among their congregations, and spleen and preju | 54. That where the Master has proc eeded ex parle, such procced- during their contraction. 
ad dice at work even more furicusly in the cottage than in the menses Ing shall notin any manner be reviewed in the Master s office, unless Gout Iodine has lately been e@hi¥ited:towht . 
1 he who, to the annoyance of the one set of belligerents, could talk | the Master, upon a special application made to him for that purpose | aii, in cases of cor "~ a islet ae , both intemhetly and oe 
ds like Burns, might count pretty surely, with whatever alloy his wit! by a party who was absent, shall be satistied that he was not guilty ed. subdued ine © edule ’ re ie! ay yea It has, itis assprt- 
he happened to be mingled, in whatever shape the precious * circulating | of wilful delay or negligence, and then only upon payment of all} © fe pe naa ot +e ~ Ap te o 
id medium’ might be cast, on the applause and countenance of the | costs oceasioned by his nen-attendance ; such costs to be certified by and delichted | ce agp wren reaps years constantly ret eal 
pil enemy. Andit is needless to add, they were the less scrupulous sect | the Master at the time, and paid by the party or his Solicitor before rome fre te ; y bas ote ot dons, oo the last our pretty £!- 
ht of the two that enjoyed the co-operation, such as it was then and far he shall be permitted to proceed on the warrant to review. itie eitanetdn.e od ‘saatien das ahaa t ae loan Morty looking at : 
a more important, as in the sequelit came tobe, of our poet” =| 56. ‘That where the party actually prosecuting a decree or order deital'dna were ? nr 5 . sate HMCHON Gromer Saawoye WON 
li- These extracts are from the small edition, formiug vol. 23d of does not proceed before the Master with due diliger ce, there the| ~ ao ae t ‘h pI IS mt noe more nor less than a big black 
ZF Constable’s Miscellany ; but we perceive that a beautifully printed | Master shall be at liberty, upon the application of any other party ; a “e = wn 7 bey oe soil, in the neighbourheod of Lake 
he copy is issued in one volume 8vo., to match with Currie’s and other |jnterested, either es a party to the suit or as one who has come in| mi He. are aa be a of the lions most sought after by tre- 
<y editions of the poet's works. land established his claim before the Mester under the decree or order, | = ye A. te mite aergnt, Op to the beginning of the branches 
er En tocommit to him the prosecution of the said decree or order; and| = els Sd act, — Ms ¢ are height one hundred and fitty : its bark 
LITERA RY INTELLIGENCE. | froin thenceforth, neither the pariy making default, nor his Solicitor, | o vs we eee oor 4 a an due PrApOUR to its im- 
'The Poetice! Works of ‘Thomas Campbell, Esq. now first collect- | shal be at liberty to attend the Master us the prosecutor ef the said | aosigt SE Sy OEE SLOP TA LORE SIS At ECEROTE it measured at the 
is will it nedtat | > be pr blished, in two volumes post Svo. with a | deerce or order. bee thirty-six eek round. ‘The lower part of this tree, up to the 
“0 ese se pry Atl ay oe cn ima by Barnet yeaa Painting by Sir! 5°. That every Master shall be at liberty, without order, to pro- | ueight of some nine feet, has been scooped out, and made into a mary 
'S, odie p wh v F “28 eas ’ ton | ceed in all matters de die in diem, at his discretion. | splendid room, large enough to contain six persons; and this 
fs i — Law . ete : ") ie a A Aca oe pti | 69. That where by any decree or order of the Court, books: pa- | part it is which has been brought to England, and which the gent! 
r BF.) pedkees _ “ hs \ber ; ah ly in 0 last Number as ‘ Marriage in I ners, or writings, are directed to be produced before the Master for | #@ to whom it belongs gas given permission to be exhibited, We 
i et get aeh oobi rs ) Atieled “AM. ny 9 Te Hich Life ‘| the purposes of snch decree or order, it shall bein the discretion of | must Bet omit to tell our litevary readers, that a calculation has bee 
s, eh aa M4 Sahegh drole t to he fonadotian ge foyhat te seolnldetatel ‘the Master to determine what books, papers, or wrilings are to be | mace, by which it has been ascertained that this tree would contain, 
Z eiou, ehicd hi ‘secant excited much conversation among persons produced, and when and for how long they ere to be left in his oe evar projecting not more than six inches, three thousand vo- i 
y moving in a very distingn'shed. circle. . | office; or in case he shall not deem it necessary that such books, Nite es - ‘ 
of The fourth edition yer Mr. D’Israeli’s work, The Literary Charac- | papers, or writings should he lett or Geprosited in his office, then he i My. Hay Langham, eldest son of Sir James Langham, is shortly to 
ter, or, the History of Men of Genius, drawn from their own feelings | May give directigns ter the inspection thereof by the parties requiring | be married to Lord Kenyon : eldest daughter ; and Colonel Bulkley 
4 and confessions, which is on the eve of appearing, will contain a very | tie Saine, at such time ardin such manneras he shall deem expedient. to Lady Katharine Bouverie, Lord Raduor’s daughter. 
curious letter by Lord Byron, together with his Lordship’s notes on| 61. That all parties accounting before the Masters shall bring in| The Ex-King of Sweden.—That living proof of the mutability of 
the book. , A c their accounts in the forin of debtor and creditor; and any of the | fortune, Col. Gustefison, bas been resident lately at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
i Phe Second Udition of Babylon the Great; or Men and Things | other parties who shall not he satisfied with the accounts so brought | where he lived in the utmost retirement ; but has just left that elty 
inthe British Canital, is nearly ready. vin, shall be at liberty to examine fhe accounting party upon interro- | for Holland. He travels generally in a diligence, without renderin; 
sa The printiny of Mr. D’israeli’s Commentaries on the Life and gatories. o the Master shall direct. ; hinselfeven their prominent to the attention of such as accidentally 
t Reign of Charios lL. King of Ungland, is nearly finished. G7. anhnt the Master st ai not receive further evidence as to "ny | travel with him. It is meianeboly to contrast things as they are 
Editions, both in French and English, of the Duc de Rovizo’s Me- | matter deponding before him/after issuing the varrant on preparing | with the animated description given of the youthful Royal pair of 
moirs, will appear on the same day. , - hts report; but that he shall not issue such warrant without previously | Sweden by Sir Robert Ker Porter, when he visited Stockholm. | 
Peltiam, ov the Adventures of a Gentleman, is announced for im- | requiring the parties to show cause why such svarrant should not! hay emany times seen her late Majesty in ber pipe Lay Visits to Swit 
inediate publication. isstte. mn ; _ | zerland; and the last time I beheld her, (but a very short period be- 
‘ In the press, a New Edition of the volume entitled The Living and, 69. That the Master shall have power at his discretion to examine | fore her death,) Iwas much struck with ‘the dark eye in wonien,” 
he Tidad. any witness viva voce; and in such ease the subpena for the attend- | whioee lustre neither years nor reverses had tended to diminish, and 
A The new svork of Mr. Cooper, the American novelist, is 1o be cal- | ance of the witness shall, upon an ate from the Master, be issued | which was formerly, if I remember well, so much praised by Si: 
led Notions of the Americans: picked up by a Travelling Bachelor. | from the Subpena-Office ; ond thet the evidence upon such viva voce | Robert Perter. There was one trait in her character which did he; 
It will form two octavo volumes. and will appear early in May. CRAIN ALI SHRI Oy TERY Scnvebery tee eee tm by the Master's lhanour, and could not butescite admiration, Whenever she pa: 
The Journal of a Mission from the Governor-General of India to | Clerk in his presence, and preserved in She Master’s Office, in order | sod through the ancient Lat smalttowmof Mouden, in the Pays do 
the Courts of Siam and Cochin @hina. By J. Craufurd, Esq. F.R.S. | thet the same may be mceg F y the Court if necessary. . | Vaud, in ber frequent visits to Lausanne, she was accustomed to 
late Envoy, is almost ready. 72. That the Master shall be at liberty ae examine any creditor or) quit her attendants for the purpose of visiting the public cemetery, 
The Prima Donwa, a Tale of To-Day, is nearly ready for the | other person coming in to earn before him, either tpon written | where she ramained some time alone and uninterrupted : and on 
press. interrogatories or ira roce or in bot 1 moues, as the nature of the case | her return, her countenance betrayed the melancholy feelings which 
! Mrs. Hemans. the first of onr living poetesses, is about to publish 2 | may appear to him to require: tue en idence upon such cows possessed ber. It wasover the humble and modest grave of Made- 
j | new volume of her charming verse. entitled Records of Woman, | being taken down at tne ome by the Master, or the Master’s Clerk _ moiselle Darnellie, who had had the care of her youth, that she gave 
/ some specimens of which have already embellished our pages. in his presenee, and preserved, in order that the same may be used | vent to her sorrow, and testified that neither a throne, nor what is 
H A Poem. entitled ‘Tecumoch, [Tecamseh )} or the Warrior of the | by the Court if necessary. in ” aiats , even more pernicious in that regard than the throne itself, adversity , 
, West, is about to appear, the scene of which is laidin Canada. The] 73. ‘That if any party Be fanps po 10 tie hnky of any wetted intreduced had corrupted her heart-—L- ‘ies from the Continent. 
| author of this work, which is in “four cantos, illustrated by copious | into any state of iets, alioayit the Syste! pee | nefore the Master. | Atghe Drawing Roomen Wednesday, there was a great deal of 
| and interesting notes, is perfectly farmiliar with the manners and cus- on the gronnd that it is scandalous or impertinent, or that any exa- | crowding amongst those who havethe entre--Prince Esterlazy ob- 
g i toms of the Indian tribes, and was personally known to the hero | mination taken in the Master's office } insufficient, ie shall be at ‘served to M. Falck “On nousa doane fentre l'on doit nous donner 
whose fame be has attempted to celebrate. “nO : | liberty. Without je y order of chp hy the ay aaate, ah : | aussi Ja Sortie.” 
! Mr. F. Shoberl has nearly ready for publication a Guodecimo Vo- | warrant for the opal aT EN be en r om 36 roo shal | «Phe Hine: swith that prectbaspessiond iplidiiey sdetel:-enatle: his 
lame. witel:. it is presnmed, will esnecially recommend itself to all; have authority to expunge any such matter which he shall find to| 'B*, sda dive. Ane ye , 
the promoters o the: difusion of the Christian religion and its atten- ,; be scandalous or impertinent. conduet, has er heard (nat five — ¥ Pecans: ware essential to 
d mt Seek a of civilization and knowledge among the nations of | 74. That the Master, in deciding os the sufficiency bye inst ffici¢ ney. | vl ee ona pig ie Raw be ee ora > 
the earth, entitled The Present State of Christianity, and of the Mis-| of any answer or examination, shalltuke into consideration the rele- | ca - te - hn ay ver ete 1 is t Mr. Ha do the fiv ond ae 
: sionary Establishments for its propagation, in all parts of the world, | vanry or materiality of the statement or qnestion referred to. rhe as hie + mf rn tte conakioaiattal th whieh a mah 
" In the press, Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople to En-| 77. That whenever in any proce:ding before a Master the same the S. iwhich ‘ bt seabed ee hdinetanten ri 
- «land. By the Rev. R. Walsh, L.L.D. Solicitor is employed for two or tore parties, such Master may at | ©O” sy Wiitn Goune | P : . 
t Ina few days will be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. Three Days at | his discretion require that any of the aid parties shall be represented Physiology.—M. Lecomte, French phpsiotogist, has presented to 
" Killarney, with other Poems. By the Rev. Charles iloyle. before him by a distinct Solicitor, aid may refuse to proceed until the academy a very curious memoir on the usual superiority of tlie 
In the press, a reprint, verbatim, of the first edition ef Wiekliffe’s such party is so represented. right arm. He attributes it bp ty po saget of the fetus durin the 
Wicket, under the superintendance of the Rev. 'T. P. Pantin, of | OK a le ‘ . lust months of pregnancy, By by arias Bote wid seh ae Ae 
. Queen's College, Oxforg, Curate of Lutterworth. | Sorwynwiyiwgrysp, chp tog| a © thie: he he osition hand \qain iraery 
Che Rev. Ph. A. Cox, L.L.D. is preparing a Translation of the | a oat sy Goes ballet sa ended, ae ienapinds teat ta bieeetre heen’ 
chief works of wat! 4 a \ 7 ’ . the tnian a . 5 : 5 ? a- 
i A ictal Wetton oh the principal branches of Manufacturing | o oan sinter ‘sa - — La mat he " ie he | sions a contraction of the blood-vessels, and thé commencement of a 
, “hemistry, by M. Astley, of Edin>urgh, is about to be published. — LFeetloas “a ote —_ “9 peat ston aia : 9 c rye Pry i kind of atrophy, which produces comparative weakness. T'o give 
Manzoni’s Romance ‘The Betrothed Lovers,’ is printing in En- oe -_ 500 \ - = "he Aa ans 7” yt hase ya amt Mad ahi e - = children equal power in their hands, he yecommends, not merely 
glish at Milan, with a Letter from Manzeni to the translator. a . pide Licey ii ating ae ge te apringand aw pay wath vial that they shall use them indifferently bat they shall be compelled 
The Pufiad, a Satire, with an Introductory Epistle in Prose to an aco "Botberds th we 08 after which “2 will ats ol a) will visit for some years to use only the inferior, 4eaving the superior in inac- 
eminent Puffer—is said to be on the eve of making its appearance. | tenia i aes ~e ‘ a - wancatcg «OP Queen of song” WH! visit | tion. But why should we wish to chpige the system of nature ? 
i "Fhe Life and Correspondence, Public and Private, of the late |” ne Se nee eae | Qn Saturday se’nnight the Marq of Anglesea, the Ladies Paget, 


SHe Albion. 5 
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Investment of English Capital in France. —( Extract of a letter from 
Calais. )—In the neighbourhood of Cuinne, eight miles from Calais, 
there is a small hop plantation, as ly-uriant and productive as any I 

. lever saw in Kent; a few miles frurtier, and there is a coal mine, 


Varquess of Londonderry, are, it is said, in preparation for (he 
tblishing season.—Londoa, May 1, 1823. 


hext 





‘ivhich is in a progressive state of improvement. 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
well as the neighbourhood of ¢*alais. rents for 59 franes or 2/. per 


MiG COURT OF CHANCERY—NEW ORDERS. acre, and yet there is no gramk Jing among the farmers; their houses 
(Concluded from our lust. ) jand manner of living are of «a very jumble description, compared 


Land in that, as | 


and the remainder of the ViceregaMfamily, visited the theatre in state. 
| he house was crowded, and oe reception of his Excellency was 
| most enthusiastic. ‘The most gMusing incident of the night was a. 


voluntary song, given from te upper gallery, by some manoufacturer: 
during its delivery there w#s a periect silence, only occasionally in- 
i terrupted by alaugh. At the conclusion of each verse the galleries 
! a, d * a : rs 

| joined in the following ohorus : 

“Then come, brave boys, send round the bowl, 


. ¥ 48. That Where any decree or order referring any matter to a| with those in England; they have, however, this consolation, that And hewho won't shall catch it; 
Master is not brought into the Master’s Office within two months’ if they want a hare, a partrid ge, or < pheasant, they can have one ; | We'll drink longlife, with all our soul, 


‘fter the same decree or order is pronounced, there any party to the 
cause, or any other party interested in the matter of the reference, | 
shall be at liberty to apply to the Court by motion or petition, as he 
may be advised, for the purpose of expediiing the prosecution of the 
said decree or order. S 

49. ‘That every Master shall enter ina book to be kept by him for | 


and a half for a partridge, atid other zame in proportion. 


which was, however, but two whees; the harness of four horses 


needs no expense or tromblr » of oiling. 


, 


and so may any poor person th,at ean pay four franes for a bare, qne | ; 
Can you | rhe Lord Lieutenant laughed most heartily during this poetical effu 
say that iu the land of liber tyi2_A firmer’s waggon enst about £6, sion. Aconstable who officiousl y attempted to silence the vocalists 


now, about 30s. which camnsi sts principally of a rope, and therefore 


T'o the charming Ladies Paget.’ 


i 


’\ gota drubbing. 


| "lhe King’s gold medals to be awarded by the Royal Society of 1.i 


thre 


Tw) ine i | " af ~ 
They bring their cern to ‘terature, have been adjudged by thetouncil to Archdeacon Coxe 


—, ha " ~ ; ' J 
rat purpose the name or title of every cause or matter referred to | market in bulk. The mam facturing of lace, by frames, has been | 1 Me Crabbe 
him, and the time when the decree or order is brought into his office, | established in Calais about fi ve years, and on an average about three | and} be. eye om ; 
and the date and deseri ti . . . at ob ar fore (| dr > . . ital of £15 000 | “The beautiful watering place Ilastings, waich has tor severa yeat 

, ‘ription of every subsequent step taken before; hundred Englishmen emplo yed, and I suppose a capital of £15, weleriagpince Hosting», whieh haeWen seem yes 

; ‘ - y “™— ‘ ° ° a 5 : 5 » ’ v4 
him in the sane cause or matter, and the attendance or non-attend-| embarked by different indiv iduals. The trade is, however, at this | been extending itself, is sti we “ aa ree eae 
ance of the several parties on each of such steps, so that such book | time much depressed. The re bave beer. seven steam engines landed } tion of its would-be visitors] rey th ‘ B KY 3 ( 8 
may exhibit at one viewthe whol Sh ARPT RE ae } Calais withi a. a “or ; he Con-| mile to the edstward of the Priory on the East Bourn Road, to found 
! ie Whole course of proceeding which is had | at Calais within this last tw elvemonth, for various parts of the Con- | mile oat 

hinfe neta sate 5 Me , t d . i 2 ‘ considerable extent, which will command an extensive 
vefore him in each particular canse and matter. tinent. ‘There is a cotton 1 nanufactory at Albert. for which an Eng- 4 new town ot consic ore yle ' — ' nee me as tea 
_59. That upon the bringing in of every decrec or order, the Soli-| lishman was in treaty sory : time since; there is also one at Douay, } sea view—Bexhill and the w poeta - ss at wee _ +f a 
, H H : } . . . : “hs * af ’ sive L . 
‘ itor bringing in the same shall take out a warrant appointing a time | the property of an English t nan; and one now or nearly complete at The designs for this extensive ge g by b 
Which is tu be ettled by a master for the purpose of the Master tak- Lille. also the property a f an Englishman, and where, if is said. a mus Burton. 








i 
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, 
peaceful Omen.— ndon morning peper states that Sir Joho 
pin od eaceal reg empeniy knighthood from the king at the 
late levee, requested as a particular favor, that the ceremony might be 
rformed with the Duke of Wellington's sword. His Grace, who was 
near his Majesty at the time was applied to for the loan of bis sword, 
which the noble Duke acceded to ; butstrange to relate, after every 
exertion, it was foundimpossible to get it outof the scabbard! Sir John 

was obliged tobe knighted with the Karl of Warwick's sword. 
Curious Petrifaction.—A few days age, as some workmen at Ply- 
mouth were blowing a quarry near Cawsand, they discovered, in a fis- 
sure of a rock, three petrified mushrooms, in a high state of preserva- 
ton, The largest is eleven inches in circumferrence, the outside a light 
ast colour, the inside a red brown ; the next size is not so wide, of an 
elegant mitre shape: the smallest is flatter but extremely beautiful and 
transparent ; the stalks are about one inch and ahalf in length, and 
thick in proporiion to the size ofeach; these curious substances are 

now in the possession of Mr. Shirley Woolmer, of Exeter. 


Aman named Glover wes sentenced, at the Sussex Sessions, to 
transportation for life, for duck stealing. When sentence was pro- 
nounced, he said he would thrash the witnesses on his relurn ? 

The Brunson and Shields Rail-road is ten miles in length, three and 
a half of which the wagons (five hundred anc twenty-six in number ) 
are moved by horse power, on the remaining six miles and a half, by | 
six stationai y engines, one of six horse power, one of sixtyeight ditto, | 
two of twelve ditto, and two of tweuty four ditto. 








men—in all thirty two; horses twelve. ‘These twelve horses perl 
thirty two men, with the assistance of six engines, and various me- | 
chanical contrivances, convey, per diem, from the pits, and pui into 
the hold of 2 ship, without waste or breakage, nine hundred and fifty | 
two wagons of coal, each weighing, 205 ewt., at a cost, on an aver- 
age, of £7 10s. per day, in loading horses, wagons, engines, and the 
wages of thirty two men to attend them. 
New Rocket.—Mr. Dennett, of Newport, has invented a species of | 


rocket, and several experiments have been made to exemplily the et- 
ficacy of applying their projectile force to preservation of life from | 
ship wreck. it has been proces that by this invention a line may 
be safely conveyed from the shore to a stranded ship, or from a ship | 
to the shore, or-‘may be affixed to the rigging or other parts of a} 
wreck, so as to afford certain assistance should the crew hecome ex- 
hausted or benumbed with cold so as to be incapable of bodily lav 
dour. By an ingenious contrivance, the rockets affix themsetves in 
the ground, so that if a boat can be got overboard it may be hatled | 
on shore by the line ; or @ man may secure his landing through the 
surf, and perform the subsequent operations for saving the crew. 

Foreign Ojice, May 2, 1323.—The King has been pleased to ap- 

oint Johu Goodwin, Esq. to be his Majesty’s Consul at the Cape 
Verde Islands, to reside at St. Jago. 

Office of Ordnance, April 29.—Corns of Royal Engineers.—Gen- 
Heman Cadet William Yollard to be Second Lieutenant. Dated 
April 12. 

_— 


MEMOIR OF LORD COLLINGWOOD. 


HIS PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 





cinet account ef Lord Collingwood’s voluminous correspondence 
with the various authorities. Christian and Mahomedan, on the shores 


of the Mediterranean; with the Austrian, Spanish, Neapolitan, Sar- 


dinian, Turkish ambassadors, generals, consuls, &c.; the secretary 


of state, the first lord of the admiralty, and the officers of his fleet :— | 
a correspondence which occupies by far the greater part of the yo- | 
lume, and which is but a small portion, it seems, of what his lordship’s | 
When to the labour of this is added the constant | 


papers contain. 
anxiety to prevent the escape of the French and Spanish fleets, as- 


sembied in the various ports frown Cadiz to Leghorn, we need not be | 


much surprised to find his constitution giving way, and gradually 
wearing out. 


and unknown destination of Gantheaume’s fleets, how much more 
must Lord Collingwood have experienced it, in not being able to 
obtain the least intelligence of that officer’s movements. The island 
of Sicily was considered by all to be the real object of that expedi- 
tion; and while Lord Collingwood was watching that island, the 
French Admiral, by creeping along the coast of Africa, succeeded in 
escaping into Toulon. This disappointment of his hope@ we are 
told, preyed on his health, and is supposed to have contributed, with 


the toil to which he continued to be exposed, to shorten his days. | 


Lady Collingwood seems to have been the first to mark, from a por- 


trait sent to her, the great change that a few years had occasioned in! 


his appearance. 

In 1308, he writes to her thus ;— 

‘Lam sorry to find my picture was not an agreeable surprise : I did 
not say any thing to you about it, because I would always guard you 
as much as I could against disappointment; but you see, with all my 
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the conduct whi h th: Spaniards ought to gene on certain occa | heroes were through life united, is a striking instance how men of 
. Pe 


sions, have been very much commen rhaps you may think I 
am grown very cui ceited in my old age, and fancy myself a mighty 
politician ; but incced itisnot so. However lofty a tone the subject 
inay require and my ianguage assume, [ assure you it is in great hu- 
mility of heart that [ utter it, and often in fear and trembling, lest I 


who, like me, has heen occupied in studies so remote from such bu- 
siness. I do every thing for myself, and never distract my mind with 
other people’s opinions. ‘To the credit of any good which happens I 
may lay claim, and I will never shift upon another the diseredit when 
the result is bad. And now, my dear wife, I think of you as being 
where alone true comfort is to be found, enjoying in your own warm 
house a happiness which in the great world is not known. Heaven 
bless yru! may your joys be many, and your cares few. My heart 
often yearns for home; but when that blessed day will come in 
which I shall see it. Go¢d knows. [am afraid it is not so near as | 
expected, I told you that I had written to the Admiralty that my 
health was not good, and requested their lordships would be pleased 
to relieve me. This was not a feigned case. It is true Thad nota 
fever ora dyspepsy. Do you know whata dyspepsy is? Tl tell 
you. It isthe disease of officers who have grown tired, and then 
they get invalided for dyspepsy. I had not this complaint, but my 
mind was worn by continual fatigue. | felt a consciousness that my 
faculties were weakened by application, and saw no prospect ot 


Men employed— | respite ; and that the public service might not suffer from my holding | 
fwelve drivers, six engine men, six assistant ditto, eight inclined plane | station, and performing its duties feebly, [ applied for leave to re- | 


turn to you, to be cherished and restored. 


_ What their answer will be, [do not know yet; but I had before | 


int 
should exceed my bounds. This must always be the case with one. 





apparently opposite dispositions can form indissoluble friendships. 
when actuated by the same lofty principles of conduct,—a love of 
fame and of their country’s honour. Nelson was distinguished by a 
pyerancy of spirits, and a romantic turn of mind nat to be surpassed 

e brightest days of chivalry—while equanimity, calm serenity, 
and active benevolence, were the characteristics of Collingwood. 
Their ends, too, were somewhat different :— 

“ The one”’ (as the editor remarks) “ falling gloriously in the mo- 
ment of victory; the other, exhausted with fatigue and care in the 
pursuit of an enemy, whom, with unexampled perseverance, he had 
long sought in vain. Of both these eminent men it may with equai 
truth be said, that their devotion to their country was a ec lay 
and that, in its service, they sacrificed their fives.’ 

A monument was erected by vote of parliament to his memory in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and a cenotaph in his native town of Newcastle 
the long historical inscription of which is not much to our taste. kk 
would have been enough to consecate it 

‘To the Memory of Co_tixcwoon, 
The friend and companion of Nelson, 
Bora —. Died ‘ 
Subseribed, perhaps, with the lines of Pindar, which conclude this vo 
lume; for it may with truth be said, that this brave commander did- 
to his dear descendants leave 
The first best best gift that man can claim ; 
Better than pomp by crowds adored; 
Or gold immeasurably stored,— 
A pure and spotless name.’ 
It is observed by his biographer, that the length and hardships o 








mentioned my declining health to Lord Mulgrave, and he tells mein | Lord Collingwoo ’s service are without any parallel; that, of fifty 
reply. that be hopes I will stay, for he knows not how to supply my | years nearly, during which he continued in the navy, about forty-tou: 
place. The impression which his letter made upon me was one of) Were passed in active employment, chiefly abroad; and that, in the 
grinf and sorrow ; first, that with such a list as we have, there should | eventful period from 1793, tii bis death in 1810, he was only one 
he thought to be any difficulty in finding a successor of superior abi- | year mn England, the remainder of the time being principally em 
lity to me; and next, that there should be any obstacle in the way. ployed in tedious blockades, rarely visiting a port; that, on on 
of the only comfort and happiness that I have to look forward to in 'oceasion, he actually kept the sea for the almost incredible space 0: 
this world. The variety of subjects, all of great importance, with; (venty-two months, without once dropping Lis anchor. He wa- 
which Lam eugaged, would puzzle a longer head than mine. ‘The! certainly What the editor has designated him, ‘a perfect example ot 
conduct of the fleet alone would be easy: but the political corres.) an English satlor..—And we may safely say, that in bim ‘ we have « 
pondence which [have to carry on with the Spaniards, the Turks, | memorable example, how, in every noble heart, humanity and gen 
the Albanians, the Egyptians. and all the States of Barbary, gives me | tleness are the inseparable companions of true vafour.’ Nor can we 
such constant occupation, that I reaily often feel my spirits quite ex-| less adinire in him the freshness and purity of his domestic affections. 
hausted, and of course my health ismuch impaired; but if [must go | and the tenderness with which his mind was perpetually turning 
on, Iwill do the best Jean. The French have a force here quite | towards that home which he was not destined to re-visit. “We shall 


equa! to us; and a winter's cruise, which is only to be succeeded by lay before onr readers a few letters or extracts, from which it will be 


a summer one,is not very delightful, for we have dreadiul weather; 


p. 419-412. 
The next despatch, of 3d Jaly, 1899, acquainted him that his ma- 


Marines, rice Admirai Lord Gardner, deceased, which seems to have 
afforded him the greatest pleasure, and to bave somewhat rallied his 
spirits; but it was evident to all that he was sinking very fast. 


1809, when off Toulon, he says, “tough as I have been, I cannot 
last much longer. 
three times.’ Many about me are vielding to fatigue and confinement, 
of a life which is certainly not natural to man, and which [have on- 


ily borne thus far from a patient submission tomy duty, and a natu. | 
ral desire to execute the duties of my profession as long as T amable, 


without regard to any pers*nal satisfaction.” 


state of great suffering and debility, he was advicoed by his me hical 
attendants to try the effect of gentle exercise on horseback: and his 
friend Captain (now Admiral) Hallowell accompanied him on 
sore; but it wastoo late; he could not bear the slightest fatigue. — 


pensable; and, on the 3d of March, he resigned his command to 

Rear-Admiral Martin. It was not till the 6th, that the Ville de Paris 
could clear the harbour, when she made sail for England. When 
Lord Collingwood was informed that he was again at sea, be seem- 
ed to rally for atime his exhausted s'rength, and said to those around 


“strong in death’ appeared “the ruling passion.” On the follow- 
ing morning, when his friend Captain Thomas, on entering his en- 
| bin, observed, that he feared the motion of the vessel] distarbed him. 


in this world can disturb me more. [am dying; and I am sure it 
must be consolatory to you, and all who love me, to see how com- 


| fortalbly Tam going to my end.” 
| 


| the happiness to say that nothing gave him a moment’s uneasiness, 


‘i My 
eyes,” he says, “are very feeble; my legs and feet swell so much 
every day, that it is pretty clear (hat they will not last long.” In June 
Tt would Jeed us far bevond our limits to give even the most suc- | 


Thave seen all the ships and men out two or) 


On the 25th January, 1810, when at anchor in Port Mahon. in aj; 


| broidery. is the way to make them the darlings of my heart. 
, Should not only read, but it requires a careful selection of books; net 


| Tt was then represented to him that his return to England was indis- | 
If, ia England, great anxiety was for a long time felt at the escape | 


him “Then I may yet live to meet the French once more:”- thus! 


* He told one of his attendants that he had endeavoure to review, | 
, as far as was possible, all the actions of his past life, and that he had | 


care, I sometimes fail. The painter was reckoned the mest eminent, in which he was about to leave his country involved, but ever with 
in Sicily ; but you expected to find me a smooth-skinned, clear-com-' calmness and perfect resignation to_the will of God; and in this’ 
plexioned gentleman, such as I was when I left home, dressed in the blessed state of mind, after taking an affectionate farewell of his at- 
newest taste, and like the fine people who live gay lives ashore. Alas!| tendants, le expired withoat -a struggle, at six o'clock in the even- 
it is far other vise with me. The painter was thought to have flattered, ing of that day, having attaihed the age of fifty-nine years and six 
me much: that lump under my chin was but the loose skin, from months.”—p. 495. , ; 

which the flesh has shrunk away; the redness of my face was not, |) | The follawing is from tht report of the surgeon of the Ville de 
assure you, the effect of wine, but of burning suns and boisterous Paris:— ; 

winds; and my eyes, which were once dark and bright. are now, “Inno part of his lordshp’s brilliant life did his character appear 


it was 


on the diligence with which you app 





faded and dim. The painter represented me as Tam; not as I once, with greater Ju-'re than when he was approaching his end. 


was. It is time and toil that have :vorked the change, and not bis 
want of skill. That the countenance is stern, will not be wondered 
at, when it is considered how many sad and anxious hours and how 
many heartaches I have. J shall be glad when the war is over.” 

A inonth afterwards he says, 

“J have received your letter on my portrait; but I think, when you 
see the original poor creature, you will be reconciled to the picture 
{ have laboured past my strength. 1 have told Lord Mulgrave so. 
and J hope they will think of relieving me, that I may come and 
enjoy the comforts of my own blessed family again, and get out of 
the bustle of the world and of the affairs which are too weighty for 
me. Gad bless me! how rejoiced will my poor heart be when I see 
vou all again.” 


Soon after this, he strongly represented to the Admiralty, how | 


jaaian + ‘ * ‘ v. lens e | . . . . . I. . . . 
mach his health was impaired. and his strength decayed, and attri. continually bending over a desk, while engaged in bis correspondence. | is touched sometimes witha trifle, and my expression of it sudden as 


buted it to the tong time he had been at sea without intermission, 
requesting, therefore, to be released from a situation, the duties of 
which he could no longer fulfil to his own satisfaction. {n reply to 
which, Lord Mulgrave, then first lord of the Admiralty, savs, ~ 

* [tis a justice, which I owe ~S and to the country, fo tel! vou 
candidly, that I know not how { 
would be Jost (o the serviced of the country. and to the general inter- 
ests of Europe, by your absence from the Mediterranean.” 

This would have been enough for one who had Jess zeal for his 
country’s service than Collingwood; and it drew from bin a letter 
to Lady Collingwood, of which the following is an extract :— 


be he = ; nét « : » . | ‘ : - 9 ° ° - ‘ . 
It is a great satisfaction to me to find that every thing I have done | which was executed in Rome,by Wolsey’s order, but did not arrive in | therefore, do any thing with indifference. 


has been approved by goverament; and the letiers I receive from 
the Secretary of State aiways communicate to me his majesty’s en- 
tire approbation. I have heard from the governor of Cadiz and 
others, that some of my papers, addressed to the Junta of Seville, on 


dignified inthe extreme. [it be on the bed of sickness and at the 
approach of death,—when gmbitian, the love of glory, and the inte- 
, vests of the world, are oversthat the true character is to be disco- 
. vered, surely never did any man’s appear to greater advantage than 
did that of my Lord Collingwood,, For my own part, I did not be- 


lieve it possible that any ote, on such an oseasion, could have be- | 
Crueily hyrrassed by a most afflicting disease, ob-- 


haved so nobly. 
taining no relief from the mjans employed, and perceiving his death 
to be inevitable. he sufferedno sigh of regret to escape. no murmur- 
_ing at his past life, no appregension of the future. He met death as 
became him, with a comp)sure and fortitude which have seldom 
been equalled, and never sirpassed.”—p. 496. 

His death, as was afterwards found, was occasioned by a contraction 
of the pylorus, brought ouby confinement aboard ship, and by his 


‘ 


iseen how anxiously this most affectionate of husbands and fathers 
‘ ‘ ‘ ) 

and in my heart I long for that respite which my home would give | 
me, and that comfort of which I have had so little experience.’—_ 


separated from his family by his public duty, still endeavoured to 
conduct the education of his beloved daughters, and (while engaged 


as he himself expresses it, in a perpetual contest with the elements, 


and with dispositions as boisterous and untractable) to cultivate in 
jesty had been graciously pleased to appoint him Major-General of | 


their youthful winds benevolence, gentleness, and every femal: 
virtue. ‘Tam envious,” he says, ‘about my children. [ beseech 
you, dearest Sarali, J beseech vou to keep them constantly employed; 
make them read to you, not trifles, but history, im the manner wi 
used to do ia the winter evenings—blessed evenings indeed ” In 
1806. he writes thus to Lady Collingwood :— 

‘ How do the dear giris goon? LT woeuld have them taught geo 
metry, whieh is of all sciences in the world the most entertaining : 
it expands the mind more to the knowledge of all things in nature. 
and better teaches to distinguish between truths and such things a< 
have the appearance of being truths, yet are not. than any other 
Pheir education, and the proper cultivation of the sense which God 
has given them, are the objects on which my happiness most 
pends. ‘To inspire them with a love of everything that ishonourahie 
and virtuous, though in rags, and with contempt tor vanity in em 
They 


shonid they ever have access to two at the same time: but. when « 
subject is begun, it should be finished before any thing else is under 


‘taken. How would it enlarge their minds, if they could acquire s 


suflicient knowledge of mathematics and astronomy to give them ar 
idea of the beauty and wonders of the creation! I am persuaded 


that the generality of people. and particulariy fine ladies, only adore 


God because they are told it is proper and the fashion to go to church 
but [ would have wy girls gain such knowledge of the works of the 


. 


creation, that they may have a fixed idea of the nature of that Beins 


who could be the author of such a world. Whenever they have 


(that, nothing on this side the moon will give them much uneasiness 
“No, Thomas,” he replied, “Tam now in astate in which nothing! 


ofmind. [donot mean that they should he Stoies. or want the 
common feelings for the sufferings that ‘flesh is heir to: but thes 
would then have a source of consolation for the worst that cou!d 
happen.” 

The two following letters contain such admirable advice, and so 
elegantly expressed, tial we cannot resist giving them at full length. 


1 f ' |The first is addressed to the Hon. Miss Collingwood, dated July 
He spoke, at times. of his absent family, and of the doabiful contest | 


1809 :— , 

“Treceived your letter, my dearest child, and it made me vers 
happy to find that you and dear Mary were well, and taking pair: 
with your education 
and troubles, isin the expectation which [ entertain of finding you 
improved in knowledge, and that the understanding which it has 


| pleased Gad to give you both has been cultivated with care and ass 


daity. Your future happiness and <i wa gd in the world dep: nc 


y y tothe attainment of know- 
ledge at this period ot your life, and 1 hope that no negligence o 
your own will be a har to your progress. When I write you, ny be- 
loved child, so much interested am [that you should be amiable an: 
worthy of the friendship and esteem of good and wise people, that 
cannot forbear to second and enforee the instruction which vou re 
ceive, by admonition of my own, pointing out to you the great ac 
vantages that wil! result from a temperate conduct and sweetness « 
manner to all people, on all occasions. It does not follow that you 
are to coincide and agree in opinion with every ill-judging person 
but atter shewing them your reason for dissenting from their opinion 
your argument and opposition to it should not be tinetured by nn 
thing offensive. Neverforget for one moment that yon are a gentle 
woman: and all your words and all your actions should mark vou 


:gentle. [never knew your mother,—your dear, your good mother 


--say a harsh or a hasty thing to any person in my fife. Endeavour 
to imitate her. Tam quick and hasty in my temper; my sensibility 


| His body was conveyed to England, and deposited in St. Paul's Ca-| gunpewder; but, my darling, it isa misfortune, which, not bavine 


:thedral by the side of his friend Lord Nelson*—the place of all others 
| where he would have wished to lie. 


| thus:— L am sure you will visit the tomb of my dear friend. 


Alas! 


shou'd be able to supply all that thatever he badatomb!’ The ties of affection by which these two | ticle ot 





the pavement of the crypt. 


| * The tombs of both the heroes are elevated considerably above | 
| 
{ 
' 


| that Nelson’s remains occupy avery beautiful marble sarcopha 
time to be nsed for the burial of the cardinal, and had lain ne 
ted during ad the interveniug period. 
‘thought necessary to 
open cathedral itself. 


: That ef Nelson stands immediately | 
under the centre of the dome: and perhaps it is net generally known | 
gus, | will never attain it; but trequent attempts will make it casy. 


: | others | been sufficiently restrained in my youth, has caused me much pain 
In one of his letters to his wife, | It has, indeed. givea me more trouble to subdue this natural impetn 
| When her ladyship was about to visit London, we find him writing | osity, than any thing I ever undertook. 


I believe that you are both 
mild: hut it ever you feelin your little breasts that you inherit a par 
‘your father’s infirmity, restrain it, and quit the subject that hns 
caused it, until your serenity be recovered. So much for mind and 
manners; next for accomplishinents. No sporteman ever hits a par- 
tridge without aiming at it; and skill is acquired by repeated atterapt: 
[t is the same thing im every art: unless you aim at perfection, yor 
Neve: 
Whether it be to mend a 


J eglec-jrent in your garment. or finish the most delicate piece of art, endea- 
We almost regret that it was | vour to do it as perfectly as it is possible. When you write a letter. 
place such a tomb in the crypt and not in the | give it your greatest care, that it may be as perfect in al} its parts as 


you can make it. Let the subject be sense, expressed in the mos 


The greatest pleasure I have amidst my toi!» 


1826 
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-- «ttigible, and elegant manner that you are capable of. If in 
led eye you should be playful and jocular, guard pr 
that your wit be not sharp, so as to give pain to any person; A ns we 
‘ write a sentence, examine if, even the words of which it ts 
val end that there be nothing vulgar or rte se in them. Re- 
seulte my dear, that your letter is the picture of your brains; and 
hea whee brains are a compound of folly, nonsense, and imperti- 
aa are to blame to exhibit them to the contempt of the world, or 
eae of their friends. ‘To write a letter with negligence, without 
a hgh s. with crooked lines and great flourishing dashes, is inele- 
yee it ieee either great ignorance of whatis proper, or rreat in- 
Tifference towards the person to whom it is addressed, and is gest 
quently disrespectful. It makes no amends to add au apology ~ 
having scrawled a sheet of paper—ot bad pens, for you shoul _ 
them—or want of time, for nothing is more important to re o 
which your time can more properly be devoted. I think Lean know 


SANE OE sony i 
fears of the Divan, then, for the immediate safety of their capital, ; elevated region, aud to enjoy one of the grandest views on the American continent: 


arise, it is somewhat probable, from the prophecy rife in Turkey, ie Rouse io otllt bogs hy Be. Wale. 


We have received, from a correspoudent, a powerfull i ipti 
, y written description of the 
that the followers of Mahomet are to be expelled from Europe about) under storm which burst over the city ou Saturday last, and shall endeavour tu 
this period. This notion the politic emperor turns to good account} give it insertion next week. 


with his superstitious subjects, as it furnished him with a plea to keep| Mrs. Austin takes her bencfit at the Parl, on Monday, wken will be performed 

his army about his person, he having more danger to apprehend from hs ators and pobacnd of Seville. Mr. Horn, Mr. Pew mun, and the lady her 
° P| ‘ ‘ > * ’ ‘ili appeur 1 5 

them and the disbanded Janisaries in the heart of his empire, wi be _ 


We have to-day made our concluding extract of tne “ Memoi i 
. . Memoir of Lord Colling- 
than from the Muscovite army on the Northern frontier. He | wood,” from the last Quarterly Re view, confident that no one will think the subjec 


moreover calculates firmly, on the jealousy and disunion of the | tedious, or the extract too long. 
European powers for preserving the integrity of the Ottoman con-|  “ Nil mortalibus arduum est.”—Mr. Francis Smith is now exhibit- 
quests on this side of the Bosphorus. ing, atthe Masonic Hall, Broadway, a model of a machine for flying 


by mere mechanical means. His contrivance clearly show F 

apr ; : mere m ; y shows that his 
1 his being the substance of the news by the vessel alluded to, s priuciple is not erroneous, and that whatever obstacles may impede: 
will not be deemed necessary to make extracts further to illustrate it. | its practical utility, there is no trick about the invention, nor theore- 








the character of a lady pretty nearly by her hand-writing. The 
dashers are all impudent, however they may conceal it from them- 


<«lyes or others; and the scribblers flatter themselves with the vain | 


ope, that, as their letter cannot be read, it may be mistaken for sense. 
fam very anxious to come to England; for I have lately been unwell. 
‘The greatest happiness hich Lexpect there, isto find that my dear 
virls have been assiduous in their learning. 

° « May God Almighty bless you, my beloved little Sarah, and sweet 
Mary, too.” . 

"ue other is addressed ‘To his Daughters,’ a few months after 
wards :— : sf i ; 
«Endeavour, my beloved girls, to make yourselves worthy © 
them, by cultivating your natural understandings with care. 


Seek | Husiisson merely made out a case that would justify him in calling for a Com- 


. tical impossibility. 
Canada.—T he Debate in the House of Commons on Mr. Husisson’s motion for | === 











UNS, MUSKETS, PISTOLS & OTHER FIRE ARMS.—-(Caution.)—It has- 
become needful to inform as well the general dealers in the above articles, as 
the users of them, that a custom has obtsined, and is fast increasiug, of importing 





; 2 Select Commitice to inquire into the state of the Civil Government of the Ca- 
| wadas, we forwarded to those provinces, by express, on Saturday last; and, from 


y fs) r} « 7 4 J 9 ‘ eR " 
i the seal ma the sennewee who had oan payer’ ie charge, we strongly hope that | into the United States from Holland and Germany, ifnot also from some other parts 
he anticipated the arrival of the mail at Mpntreal at least twenty-four hours. | of “ee contiuent of Europe, fire arins intrinsieally of very inferior quality, yet hear- 
The debate itself is not, intrinsically, of mach importance, farther than show- ing the names of some of the most eminent makers in England ; and these so weil 


5 ' ( unitated as to deceive any but j ity 
j ing what uo rational creature ever yet Soubted,—that his Majesty’s Government | Table aoe mech soit Securate judge of the commodity. 


The Ameriean public are p ‘rhaps not a yaw in Birmi 
hp be * ly lio t . ‘ J : . f generally uware, that in Birmingham there 
‘is fully determined to maiptaia the authority of Great Britain in the North- | is an Incorporated Society established for the po hat purpose of we 2 the bar- 


Amerisan Colonies, and that the difficulties which have so long eubsisted in Canada, | Tels of all fire arms; the neglect of which is liable by law to severe penalties; of 


5 ade : ‘ ; 80 much importance is this subject considered in G Britai 
lare at leugth to undergo a thorough exaunmation in the Imperial Parliament. Mr. | ., : aie |. Sonaioored 5m Geaet Bendincgs WR Me Me en- 
gthto underg a ® J couragement of the regular and fiir trader, as to the safety of the community. 

It is ascertained, that North West Guns and other descriptions of fire arms of this 





led ‘ith issiduity oud reg urd the instruction of Mrs. Moss | mittce. He did not, nor was it his intention to enter inte the whole merits of the | *Purious character, bearing also the forged marks of this Incorporation, find their, 
knowledge with ¢ ’ S* a ohn: Mines 


when sie explains to you what those qualities are which constitute 


on every breast a certain knowledge of right and wrong, which we 
call conscience. No person ever did a kind, a benevolent, a hu- 
mane, or charitable action, without feeling a consciousness that it 
was good: it creates a pleasure in the mind that nothing else can | 
produce; and this pleasure is the greater, from the act which causes | 
it being veiled from the eye of the world. It is the delight such as_ 


‘angels feel when they wipe away the tear from affliction, or warm 


the heart with joy. On the other hand, no person ever did or said 


question—sich a course would have been improper and ez-parte in the first place, 
. ‘ ; yf »seq | 2nd unparliamentary in the next. Not so, Sir James Macintosh; he was read i i> ayvas 
an amiable and honourable womrn. God Almighty has impresed | parla y e , i ‘ ; as ready | tion the public aga 


| that they would be perfectiy satisfied! Matters having taken this turn, Mr. Hus- | y 
an ili-natured, an unkind, or mischievous thing, who did not, in the | kisson reminded the learned legislator, that, out of the 87,000 persons who subscribed |G 


} 


Way annually rT) quuntities into the city of New York; and the Guardians, Trustees 
aud Wurdous, of the above aamed society, in their corporate Capacity, hereby cau- 
| aden ' ust the encouragement of so deceptive a system of trausacting 
with a formidable list of complaints agaiast the Colonial Goveroment,—upon which | business. 


“ vi } ‘ * . * — 
' he rang the changes of the heniousness of mis-rule, through three whole columns of ! Dated at the Proof House Hall, Banbury-st., Birmingham, the 18th April, 1828. 


the Morning Herald. No wonder, then, that he endeavoured to make the worse | (Jane 14. 





appear the better argument. But the plan laid down by the honourable and learned 6 ATSKI:.1, MOUNTAIN HOUSE, AT THE PINE-ORCHARD.—Yhis Spiev- 
Wing, for maiing up with the Canadians, is worthy of the school in which he was | “of 4i¢.£-tablistineat is gow open for tha reception of company. 

Pie ae ie’ aa ree : ‘ ' The Subseriber hopes, by assiduous attention, to merit the coutinuance of that 
trained ; itis briefly aud sinipty this,—tiat they should have every thing their own) jiberal patromage which he ius been honored wita during tae past seasons. 
way. ‘his being granted, he had no hesitation in pledging himself to the house, | Jotav 14.) CHAS. H. WEBB.- 


O TRAVELLERS.—Ladies and Gentlemen passing through Philadelphia, 
may be supplied with every thing requisite for a journey ; yviz—Bramah Por 





very instant, feel that he bad done wrong. This kind of feeling is to the petition for a redress of grievances, only 9000 could write their own names ; tables—-Soufflets—Writing Desks and Dressing Cases—Roller Writing Cases 


a natural monitor, and never will deceive, if due regard be paid tu it; 
and one good rule, which you should ever bear in mind, and act up 
to as much as possible, is, never to say anything which you may 
afterwards wish unsaid, or do what you may afterwards wish undone. 

“The education of a lady, and, indeed, of a gentleman, too, may be 
divided into three parts—all of great importance to their happiness, 
hut in diferent degrees. The first part is the cultivation of the mind, 
that they may have a knowledge of right and wrong, and acquire a 
habit of doing acts of virtue and honour. By reading history you will 


perceive the high estimation in which the memozvies of good and vir- | 


iuous people are held; the contempt and disgust which are affixed to 
the base, whatever may have been their rank in lile. The second | 
art of education is to acquire a competent knowledge how to ma-| 
age your affairs, whatever they may happen tobe; to know how 
o direct the economy of your house; and to keep exact accounts of 
very thing that concerns you. Whoever cannot do this must be 
lependent on somebody else, and those who are dependent on ano- 
her cannot be perfectly at their ease. [hope you are both very | 
kiliul in arithmetic. which, independently of its great use to every 
jody in every coudition of life, is one of the most curious and en-| 
ertaining sciences that can be conceived. The characters which | 
re used, the 1,2, 3, are of Arabic origin; and that by the help of 
fhese, by adding them, by substracting or gividing them, we should 


= . = > Dts is es ’ tole t P ary 
; and that, although it could not be disputed that Lord Dathousie had met with Sketch Boooke—Albums—Portfulios,—and every article in fine Stationary. 


| dune 14.) 


pe ; hbtes oe th WM. SIMPSON, 60-Chesnut-st. Phila. 
7,000 crosses in America, it was not equally clear thet the petitioners were quabified | —— = 





| to make laws for themselves, seeing that ‘ the march of intellect’ had not yet over- | hears iy lt 150 Broadway, New-York, June 12, 1828—Drawing of the 


4 ‘ ; f : ‘ { New-York Lottery, Class Nu. 8, for 1828 —1st, 32d, 42—3d, 9—4th, 2T7— 
tiken them. Sir James had not an opportunity of replying to this reasouing ; but | Sth, 21—6th, 8—7th, 51—8th, 48. Again suecessful.—We sold many Capitals in 
Mr. Josep!i Hume transferred the seat of war to Upper Canada, where he attacked | the above—§1000 prize, whole ticket, we sent to a French gentleman (we never 
the Rev. Dr. Strachan, charging him with committing cu'p.ble errors ia avithimetic } | Scan Dale without permission) in Canada. The next Class will be drawn Ist 
July. $10,000 highest prize—Tickets (very low) only $4—to be had in every va- 
riety ut N. & S. SYLVESTER’S, N. York. 
N. B.—Orders by mail meet the sawe attention as on person al application. The 


whereus the Lord Rector himself was never right in avy calculation of figures he 
ever made in the whole course of his life. The Rev. Doctor is also accused of taling a 





quantity of poison, carrying it over to Englund, and puttiog it into the King’s ear. Exchange Business in a'lits branches. [June 14. 
| p> ¢ : . ‘ ° —— 
Now, if the Doctor has really done this, how much poison must the Deputies have we 
k éo the care ofthe Lave Becter end Bie James Matkiotech? | GENTEEL HOUSE, containing numerous apartments adapted to domestic 
put into the ears ofthe Lord Recte Sir res Mackintosh ! | £ comfort, with Piazza, Gardeus, Stable, and other conveniences, enclosed 


Ve should not speak so lightly of this business did not an effort | witirail fces, aud whieh will be put in neat and all necessary repair, to let, at a 
ee? ! t,andt the | to be sold. ‘The al Salk t 

nnaar ly > 7 ¢ op ”" » aby ith « yr ‘og "he | mocerate rent, and taxes or the lease to be sold. ie above premises are extreine- 

ie etch a — ae raj eae tee ray a “— i lv well situated for a private residence, or Genteel Readauny, or Young Ladies’ 

Opposition specches have clearly 1S acter, for Wo was N=) Roarding School, being situated one mile and three-fourths from the City Hail, in 


ver intended by any one to offer any opposition to Mr. Huskis-| ina healthy and respectable neighbourhood. Also, to lease, an elligible Cottage, 


, son’s proposal: w hich the result pf the discussion shows, as the house | with a handsome froat Piazza, comprising a sitting room of twenty-five feet by 


was not even “vided on the question, Mr. H.’s motion passing as a| seventeen, with recess and pantries—a dining or bed-rooin of sixteen feet square—- 

‘ » af wriivan All that right I abl entle ; t\2 boox room attached of twelve by eight feet, and lodging rooms, with coach and 
matter of course. ¢ Hat right honorable gentleman's argument | tiple room contiguous, aud as mach orchard and pasture as may be necessarily 
went to show—not that one particular party was right or wrong, but | required—torming a complete family residence, and suitable for a geutleman fond 
that the intervention of Parliament was urgently called for to cor- | of field ae ; mee eas te — dees oa niles con = a oe most 
rect a mass of evils that seemed to know no bounds. respectabie neig vourhood—and where alamily may be ally supple with mar- 

Soh oe ee . , TOR. ea 5 .  \etiong aah Othe? mecorsarias. Kor particulars, re af Mr. + office No. It 
Che true friends of the colony, and, indeed, the empire af large, | [iusor Court, at No. 25 Soldnen 4, Setentets aa Eecenails ana faily. , 







ome at last to results so far beyond the comprehension of the hu- | must re joice that these disputes are at length put into hands suffi. | ___ [June 14. 


- ec Orr ts GY BPR 4F +. ot "SE 
an mi ‘j 1m, is so wonderful, that Lam persuaded that | ciently competent to settle them—the Parliament of England; . : ; ieee’ (on 
th — without —_. ” jayeny Id | i] ed f re en- | they Mr also rejoice that they have a Colonial Minister as conati- | YO LET.—Part of the convenient and well situated building, No. 4 William- 
t ley were of no real use, they ou ve exercised for mere ene | the) , : % iN te *j oer. ef 4 14 street, two doors from Hanover square, well calculated for a grocery, &c. and 
rtainment; and it would be a fashion for accomplished people, in- | tutional as the Constitetion itself; for what could be more consti- 


} i \ | ; , having some fixtures already prepared. Persons wishing to examine the premises, 
ead of cakes and cards at their routs, to take coffee and a difficult | tutional than the sentiments breathed on this oceasion by Mr. Hus- , cau apply at this office. [June 14. 











nestion in the rule of three, or extracting the square root. The 
Mird part is, perhaps, not less in value than the others. It is how to | 
ractice those manners and that address which will recommend you 

@ (he respect of strangers. Boldness and forwardness are exceeding- | 
y disgusting, and sueh people are genesally more disliked the mare , 
ey are known; but, at the same time, shyness and bashfulness, 

ight to associate, are repulsive and unbecoming. 
* There are many hours in every persen’s life which are not spent | 


and honour of the einpire. Having said this, Mr. Hluskisson wiil do | 


id the shrinking from conversation with those with whom you } placed. 


kisson? He pledged himself to defend tie rights of the colonies— poy noewe.: mi iat rarer - 

. ' rerogatives of the Crown—a JEL 1 EL.—Private parlours and tables, for partics any size, 
to suppart the prenog ON : Cre nd to uphold the glory with the best attendance, at the most reasunable Tate, to be had at this Mo- 
tel—opporite the Battery. {June 14. 








it —and what can be more coustitutiona! than doing it? The co- 
lonies then have nothing tofear, and the confidence which they re- 
pose in-the King and his Government, will never be abused or m is- 





ARD TO THF LADIES.—Mre. Cantelo has removed her Corset Warehouse 

tothe house furmerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broadway, a few 
doors below St. Paul’s Church, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. Cantelo has 
counected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Curset Establishment and has 
nv doubt by her attention and punctuality to give satisfaction. {June 14. 





We mentioned ina former number the marriage of the Marqsuess 





any thing important; but it is necessary that they should not be | of Carmarthen to Lady Hervey,(formerly Miss Caton, of Baltimore,) | ——— —_ 


ssed idly. ‘Those little accomplishments, as music and dancing, 


¢ intended to fillup the hours of leisure, which would otherwise | 
heavy on you. Nothing wearies me more than to see a young| 


5) 


dy athome, sitting with her arms across, or twirling her thumbs, 
r want of something to do. Poor thing! T always pity her, for I 
n sure her head is empty, and that she has not the sense even to 
vise the means of pleasing herself. By a strict regard to Mrs. 
Oss's instruction, you will Le perfected in all I] recommend to you, 
'd then how dearly shall Llove you!) May God bless you both, 
¥ dearest children.” r : 


OF Exchange at New: York ou London, 11 per cent. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1528. 


PE hm alate ».! ae! ° ; » . 
Bae ship Pallas, which arrived on Tuarsday from Havre. bronglit 


Speaners to the Sth ult. 


Mig _ ey PEN em * * Y 

Phe papers furnishing nothing in the shape of news, merely repeat 
lat We have so otter be<ore 
! 

t 


“* 


stated, namely; first, that ‘Turkey is 
ag preparations, but preparations which seem to indicate a de- 


MSAve Wwarlara ti F ’ ... ° ° ro 
sive Wariare, aad that the Grand Seignior is the life ot the whole, 


P* 


ae, coustantly exercising his troops, living in the camp. &c.  &e- 
@udly, Cint the ussians are ready to advance, and will do so as 
On as tue season wi] permit, (which has, the present year, becn 
musually backward, ) ang secupy the provinces of Wallachia and 
davia. ‘Thirdly, that Rassia is setua 
grandizement, 
wnorable peace. l 
inces are invaded, 
assage of the Pruthand the D 
ose, ave strencthesed his army in t} + 


ontrary, that 


iat quarter; but we find op the | 


4 


sialic levies, are nerely 
ttoman hosts are tobe concentrated, This would see 
pprebension of a threatened attack ne 
ve think that appreélension groundless, 


Russia has on no reent oceasion dec 
he 


lor the two-fojd reason tha 


“Trya 
kind of preparatons that would Warrant sue 


. P ° : t -™~O . . ris as fo! 
tuated by no views of nationu) Scotland. In 1678, he was impeached, but afterwards ccmcurring | 1°" °°! 


tie nat be . : . 
“isnot knawn. If he intended to dispute the 


anube, he would, it is natural to sup- 


all the disposable troops at Constantinople, avid all the 


marched to Adrianople, where t';e united 


Intad «s : : ! 
red such an intention, or made 


j , . » “ey, aid-de-c: Telli MITATIONS OF CABINET WOODS AND ORIENTAL MARBLES.—I. H. 
” idow of Colonel Hery ey, aid-de camp tu the ene of W ellington. Ek Breidenbah, Initatur of Woods and Marbles, Ke. (late foreman tu Platt, Lou- 
|The foliowing account of the noble Marquess’ family, who is the | don) respectfully acquaints the citizens of Naw York, thas he has epee a Store at 

, c * oa : 198 Fulton-street, opposite Church-st. where imitated specimens of every variety 
| eldest son of the Duke of Leeds, and heir apparent to that title, may of Oriental Marble and Faney Woods can be seen. Gentlemen who may fayour 
I. H. B. with commands, are assured, from the great experience he has Wad, in hav- 
ra ing worked for some of the first painters in the largest and mcst superb mansion¢ 
| GEORGE-WILLIAM-PREDERICK OSBORNE, Dose of Lerns, | in Englaad, that his re Aer will - equal to ag ee = De SS 
Mar ss of Carmarthe Sarl otf Danby, Vise ati from their great durability, (a matter he is not a little vain of) he confiden - 

F lar stare r? ae a Hem ; 3 onal D . hi Loewen ot La eres, Baron serts are 50 per cent cheaper in the end than what is done in the ordinary manuer. 

Usborne, of Kiveton, Baron Conyers (which ancient barony he suc-| "1 4 B invites attention to his Fresco Scagliola or Marble cement, which for the 
ceeded to on the death of his mother, Amelia, the late baroness); | beauty of its appearance, and naturel character of ite veins, combined with a 

Viscount Dunblane, co. Perth, and a Barnet, Lord-Lieut. of North | smoothness of polish. and great durability, is only to be surpassed by the uel Mar- 
| Uding. co. York, Governor of the Islands of Scilly, Ranger of Rieh- | ble itelf—it is particularly adapted for columns, entries, anti-roomé, and star- 
mond Fore st and Constable of Middlehem Casile ; succeeded his | ““N) yet om ood Y. aoe ed ti [June 14 

, fevaesdae Sey atte ‘ cat oh : ery S| N.B. A well disposed Youth wanted as an apprentice. : 
father Francis, the late duke, 31 Janu. 1799; born 21 July 1755; mar-| - a rE fa 
ried 17 Aug. 1797, Charlotte, da. of George, Ist marquess of 'Town- OSTON AND LIVERPOOL Air op) perry lp enily from Boston on the 
send, ¢ has issue; 1. Francis-Gopotpran-D‘Arcy “quess of ist, and from Liverpool on the 20th of each month. ; 
re . : ores ‘ r 31 Ma J 1598: > ( to ree var - yt anal, a bE xtra ships of the first class are taken up at Liverpool, agid sail on the Sth day of 

STMGIINER, S. EA. ERY S600) & Snel ‘otte Mary- Anne- Georgiana, b. February, March, July and August, and at such other timés as they may be requir- 
li July ISU]; 3 a sou, b. 6-May 1812. 'ed. ‘The order of sailing of the regular Packets for ty@ mext four months, is a» 

[lis Grace's ancestor, Sir Epwarp Osnor:®, of Kiveton, co. York, | follows, to wit :— - y aoe 
‘rented ¢ . ") ily 162% as < ie He »¢ . . The Ameitliyst of 370 tons, - » Maser, : ul . 

a: te a ant. tog pido en om ree ge + petra mins The Dover, ” of 430 * Bursley, aster, Ist August. 

and grandson of Sir Edw a ( sberne, iord mayor ot J.ondon, | US, The Voston, of 430 “ Maekay Master, ist September. 

temp. queen Elizabeth. Siv Edward, m. ist, Margaret, da. of 'Tho-| The Liverpool, of 430 “ Howosghener Ist October. i 

nas Belasvse, Lord Fauconberg, by whom he had an only son. Ed-| ‘The Amethyst is rare seh. gond ees anyl pe Son re 2 erent, ” 

ar » wae ener > killed in hie wonth« « Odly ” . | second to no Pucket-ship yet built, either as $6 strength, sw + co S er- 

ward. w he Was BEC idently killed in his youth : and 2dly, Anne, da. | mente ner eee A en ae Codtiiad, wines, tal Gl otee teleas of the 

and h. et i honmas Valmesley, esq. (by Eeanor, da. ot John Dan- |). t quality are furnished to cabin pusséigers, and the charge for a passage is 

vers and Elizabeth, his wife, da. and co-h. d John Neville, lord La-! Thirty guineas. ; is 

, Winer) by whom he had issue:— | geents—Geo. (i. Jones, Boston — Mgry rare sg Co., T. & J.D. Tyane Tk. 
0 “one? = . _ eee %. ‘ P : s sy pool. une ° 
Sir Tomas Oszorne, Ist duke of Leeds, K.G. and lord high trea- | H@abertson & Co. and Latham & Gir, Maver) z 


surerof England; ereated by patent 15 Aug, 1673, baron Osborne, of | + TRAM-ROAT ON LAKE ONTARIO.—The public are informed that the 
Kiveton, and viscount Latimer; advanced tothe dignity of earl of | 3) steam-boat Niegara, Capt/Mosier, (Daniel Read, sailing-master) has com- 


( f , “ or, leave the different 
Dunhy 27 » WTA ‘ ow pant iin fe? in | menced her regular trips, and #ill, during the present summer, teave the 
Dunby, 27 June 1674, and in 1675 createc viscount Dunbdaine. in ‘as follows :-—Will leave Niagara cvery Sunday morning at eight o'clock, for 


be interesting to our readers:— 





| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
' 
| 





Kingston aud Brockville: afd arrive at Pr scott on Monday evening. Will leave 


ut merely wishes to provare a fair, lasting, and jin the revolution, he was created 20 Aug. 1489, marquess of Carmar- | Prescott for Niagara, every Wednesday, after the ech art wo oo 
Vl. An ; ‘ . ; 2 then. and 4 Mav 1694. dul , ¢ tite orace 6 . $ ) Stage: calline on ber way up, at Brockville, Kingston, and Yor’. rrangemenuts 
What steps the Sultan will take when his pro. | fen, and 4 May 1694, duke of Legns; his grace m. Bridget, da. of | Stage; calling on ber way uy , 


' Moni > Bertie, 3 : i F, an i , ~1 .| have becn made Messrs. Nortov & Co., Stage Proprieters, Prescott, by which 
daca, 2 Bertie, 3d earl of Lindsey, und eying 26 July 1712, was re an - will arrive in Montreal on Wednesday 5 aud passemzers 
porcine Ay. so, Heenan. Seve proces ding upw ards, will, by leaving Montreal on Tuesday morning, arrive im time 

Gzorece-Witiiam-freperic, is the present and 6th duke. Pr Pacceats ta taka the Boat” Every endeavour has been used.to render the accout- 

Heir ipparenl—l'R avcis-GodoLpuin-D‘ Arey, mary! sess of Car- | modations and fare, on board, of the best descripuun. — Beh $i) 

N.B. T’osuch of the cabin passengers as may express 2 Cesire to remain a day 

at York, on their Way to Niagara, their fare in the Canada will be allowed. For 

freight or passage apply to the Captain oa board. {June 14. 


/marthen, his grace’s son. 
Creations—Baron Conyers, 1506, by writ; Baronet, 123 July 1620; 


tee 


Baron Osborne, of Kiveton, and Viscount Latimer, 15 Aug. 1673; 





m to itdicate an | Earl of Danby, 27 June 1674; Viscount Dunblaine, in Scotland, aete AND JIALIFAX PACKETS.—Tihe Packet brig James, Samuel Bar- 
arer Constantinople : although 1675; Marquess of Carmarthen, 6 April 1689; amd Duke of Leeds, 


ker naster, and the Packet brig Geors' Heury, Doane pilot, will rua regu- 
larly Letween this port and Halifax the ensuing Season. They aro first rate, fast 
| sailing vessels, commanded by experienced inen, have handsome accommodations 
| for pass ngers, and will always sail on the day ray or wind and weather per 
‘ usser SES, it r4 Te. , _ 40 dia-st.or to’ * , 
The house on the Catskill mountain is upened for the seas pn, and sevoral parties , mitting. JOSHUA SMAVER, Ageat, 42 ladia-st.or to Thus. Tremlett, 


,|4 May 1694. Motto—Paxin bello. Peace in war. 
‘ ( 





hiasusnicion. The! ' vr toston, March 19, 1228. 
uasuspicion. ‘The! have ulready proceeded thither, to experience the cool air of thetsa’ubrions aud Hosten, March 19, e2e 
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THE EMIGRANT. 


«« Welcome, welcome, ye dark blue waves! 
And, when you fail my sight, 

Welcome, ye deserts and ye caves,— 
My native land good night ! B 


1 wander far on the ocean, 

An emigrant’s doom I'll await; 
Tempests shall lull my emotion, 

Far less rude than the foes of my fate. 


Seeking change in my fortunesand name 
Beyond the expanse of the sea, 

All latitudes now are the same, 
All countries indifferent to me. 


Thad hopes,—and, in hoping, believed 
The vision bright rays would impart ; 

I loved !—and by, love was deceived,— 
The delusioa has wreck’d my sad heayt. 


[ will sigh on in sorrow alone, 
In secret alone I will weep, 

And muse o’er my happiness flown 
Till in dreams it revisits my sleep. 


In silence I feel my heart breaking. 
In solitade still must [ grieve ; 
Tears flow, from my slumbers awaking, 
In despair which no hopes can relieve. 
What to me is my father-land now ? 
Its pleasures no more I can share ; 
Iu the ocean, the treach’rous vow 
Seeks a Lethe to charm its despair, 


Then ferewell to the land of my birth, 
My conntry adieu! on each wave 
For refuge I fly from your earth, 
For repose, in an emigrant’s grave. 





SONG. 
Away—away my gallant bark, 
The waves are white and high, 
And fast the long becalmed clouds 
Are sailing in the sky ; 
The merry breeze which wafts them on, 
And chafes the billow’s spray, 
Will guide thee in thy watery flight— 
My gallant bark, away! 


Now like the sea-bird’s snowy plumes 
Are spread thy winged sails, 

‘To soar above the mountain waves, 
And scoop their glassy vales ; 

And, like the bird, you'll calmly rest 
Thy azure journey o'er, 

The shadow of thy folded wings 
Upon the sunny shore. 


Away—away my gallam bark 
Across the billow’s foam: 

I leave awhile for ocvan’s strife 
The quiet haunts of home— 

The green fields of my father-land, 
For many a storiny bay-— 

The blazing hearth for beacon light 
My gallant bark, away ! 


—-—— 
SOCIETY IN INDIA---OLD TRAP. 


YRON. 


| 





‘into the hands ofthose who volunteered to act in it. 


| parts of the house. In vain did Trap atteinptto fly. 


‘detained him by force; and, having placed him in an arm chair, | 


| without the faintest suspicion that he had any share himself in the 





a 


not observe it. It wasa portrait of a royal tiger, and he bad inscribed 
under it—*Taken from the life, in a jungle near Hydrabad. An m- 
lucky wag added with his pencil, “in the absence of the tiger;” an in- 
terpolation, which he never forgave its author. 

Poor Old 'l'rap, however, wanted only one step more to the very 
consumation of the ridiculous; and he unfortunately wrote a play.— 
Having begun to make a few slight sketches of a comedy in three acts, 
and showed the few scraps he had written to Mark Rowarth, the 
manager : Mark knowing well that the mere annunciation of a piece 
written by Gld Trap would fill his house, gave him the strongest re- 
commendation to proceed. “Excellent!” he said, ashe looked over 
the manuseript, “admirable asfar as youhave gone. ‘There are some 
nice touches; and it would be a shame not to finish it.” Ina few 
weeks the comedy was finished, and the parts duly copied, and pat 
The title of it. 
was ominous; he called it““A Visit to Bediam ;” and two or three in- 
sane patients were actual characters in the piece. But the green room 
part of the thing was well sustained. Each feigned an extraordinary 
eagerness to take a part in it, swearing that the comedy was worthy 
of Drary Lane, and strongly urging him to forwarda copy ofit, in du- 
plicate, to John Kemble by the next ship. Never was flattery more 
greedily swallowed; and on the night of representation, the whole 
Suropean population flocked to the theatre, As for the play itself 
it was execrable enough ; not that it was deficient in plot, for it had 
atleast half a duzen. But for dialogue, humour, orsentiment, there 
was a cliaotic assemblage of stupid, unmeaning gabble ; of jokes not 
much the better for wear, the very refuse of Joe Miller: and scraps 
of heavy, sermonizing morality The performers, quite convinced 
that the stuff would not be endured beyond the first act, even if it 
were allowed so fong.a struggle, had committed no more to memo- 
rv; and, in fact, it did not live the first act out, for there was such a 
continued roar of langhter and mock applause, froin the first rising of | 
‘the curtain, that it was only possible now and then to catch a syllable. | 
At the beginning of the second act, George Keble, who personated a 
blind Comodore, (he had lost his eye ina naval engagement) came | 
on with a manuscript i his hand, and, bowing to the audience, beg- 
ged their permission, in pity toa blind man, to read his part. All this | 
time poor Trap was raving behind the scenes in all the agonies of a 
dramatic author; swearing at the actors for not knowing their parts, 





failure of his play. Ina few minutes ensued a whirlwind ef hisses, | 
screams, horse-laughter, cat-calls from the shopkeepers’ gallery ; ap- , 
peased only by the manager’s coming forward, and proposed to 
change the evening amasement into a ball—a_ substitution assented 
to with great delight by the ladies. Before, however, the stage could 
be cleared for dancing, a call for the author was vociferated from all 
The performers 





‘brought bim forward, amidst the cheers of the audience, to the front 
of the stage, where Mark Rowarth, with great solemnity (the orches- 
tra playing “See the Conquering Hero”) placed a crown on his head 
with his devices on it—*The reward of dramatic genius ;” for it was | 


evident that the joke had been preconcerted, as a part of the eve- 


There was a singular character at this time flourishing at Madras,— 
a Colonel of the company’s Engineers, and well known by the abbre- 


viated appellation of Old ‘Trap. 


He wa3 an unfailing source of 


mirth ; a kind of miles gloriosus, who, by dint of talking over his own 
achievements, had fairly brought himself to believe them. 'To be 
sure, there was a silent suspicion abroad, that bis valour was ofa dis- 
creet and quiet quality ; but none would have ventured to ca!l its ve- 
ry existence into question, had it not been for his own thrasonical 
narrations of the disastrous chances which he had seen in fight, and 
the numberless lives he had sent with his own hand (this was his 


phrase) ‘‘to the infernal gods.”’ 


Soclumsily does vanity play her 


own short-sighted game, he had incurred the imputation of shyness, 
not from any. overt or palpable demonsiration, but from his filch- 


ing so much more than was his share in every enterprise attended | Horn, which struck us as possessing extraordinary merit. 
with renown, or peril. At length it became a comlete delusion ;} air, Id/y eradled by the bilidv, is a very beautiful and affecting ballad. | 


nings entertainment. Need I remark that, after this, Old Trep desis 
ted trom dramatic writing ? 





& hr BvANIA. 
ISIDORE DI MPRISA. 


This new opera, which has met with some considerable success in 
London, was brought out at the Park on Monday, and repeated on | 
Wednesday. The plot, although the piece opens somewhat inter-| 
yestingly, has nothing to recommend it; we shail, therefore, only | 

speak of the music, whieh, it may be onid in a word, is caureding!y 

inleasing, and in many parts quite excellent. The piece is founded | 
on Stephen Storace’s celebrated composition, The Pirates, and in-| 
deed a large portion of the musie¢ is still the production of that fine! 
composer. ‘The new orchestral parts are by Mr. 'v. Cooke, and se- 
veral of the airs are by Brahain, Horn, and ovlers. At Drory Lane 
Isidore was first performed with a naval fight brought in at the close | 
| of the piece, but'this being found rather inappropriate for aw opera, it | 
was omitted, and hence the obscure and unfinished condition of the | 
story. 

The opening chorus, Hail to the lofty sun bright isle, is the com- 
position of Storace himself; it has many fine passages, aid is alto- | 
gether a very pleasing performanse. ‘The chorus is fol!owed by a| 
very agreeable duett, What tones so sweet, (also Storace’s) sung by | 
Isidore (Mr. Horn) and Florimante (Mrs, Austin). Mr. Boyle pre-| 
sd datthe Piano. | 

Mrs. Austin has a number of One pieces, which she executes with | 
all her accustomed skill and effect. There is a brilliant cavatina, | 
Oh! Cupid hear, by Cooke, and a song, Hasten by the star-light, by 
Tie old | 





what at first was merely the overcharged colouring of rea! matter of | The quaintet'o, Hurk, hark, the chimes, by Braham, does not possess | 


fact, became b 


degrees, so irrecoverably twisted and entangled 


| the great interest of his quattetto “ Mild as the moon beams,” intro- | 


i 
! 


with the thread of his reminiscence, as to obliterate every distinction | daced in Artaxerxes, butit isneverthelessa very sweet and pleasing ef- 


between that which his vanity had invented, and the occurrences in | fort. 


which he had actually participated. He was 
“Like one 
Who having unto truth by telling of it 
Made such a sinner of his. memory 
To credit his own lie.” 


ft was quite trae that he had served, as Lieutenant of Fagineers, at| benefits in the course of the week. 


Mr. iforn contributes mainly to sustain the piece, and Mrs. 
; Sharpe has aromance, My true love lies sleeping, which she executes | 
; in a way that dees her mnea credit. The opera, upon the whole, is | 
| well provided with music, but is miserably deficient in plot and in-| 
' terest of story. 

The old favourites, Mr. Barnes and’ Mr. Placide, have both taken 
The houses were as good as 


the siege of Seringapatam. But, by degrees, he gave hisself sincere could be expected in the present deplorably depressed state of the 
credit for the entire capture of the place. It was 4 great ainusement 
blended perhaps with something akin to cruelty. to watch him after 
dinner, when something stimulated with wine. swe'ling with his im- 
agined triumphs ; and giving us to naderstand, by nods and winks, 
and diver inuendoes, how scantily his merit had been rewarded; in- 
sinuating that luck was every thing ina d—d usgrateful service, in 
Which it was not the head that planned, that was crowned will the 
ard. In 


wreath, nor the hand that executed, that grasped the revw 
less reserved moments, when the conversation had been artft 


drama. 

|} "The Chatham Theatre hes opened with much spirit. The strength 

‘of the company is very grent, and it is intended to play the old stock | 
pieces, with a combinationof talent rarely equalled in this country. | 

, We have seen some very good acting therein the courseof the week. 

| Mr. Kilner, so pre-eminen#in his line, never distppoints an audience. 

| Wis Restive is one of the most finished things We Lave ever seen: we 
may indeed say as much @f several other of his charscters. Mrs. 


ily turt;- Blake’s Marian Ramsay with the sonr,on Tuesday, was excelient. We 


ed to his favourite theme, he used to exclaim—“ Who took Seringa-| ere exceedingly glad to fiad Mr. Crook still at this house, end we at-, 


patam,”—orin an un 
you were next him—* 
Vor my part,” he woul 
is—Itis ad—d hard s 
humming a baror two 
ing. 







History will decide it. P.- G—, she will. 


ed in due time.” 


stone, and holding you fast by the buttongif| tude him now for the purpose of again pointing out the chasteness 
oled the storming party at Molwoculum ? | and propriety of his acting. 
on, [ ‘say nothing—nota word. But soit! which quiet, discreet and natural acting is adopted; he is, in fact, 
ce—they who plough do not reap,’ then | the very antipodes of those gentlemen who make it their business 
Malbrouk—“ But as T said before, Lsay noth-| «to split the ears of the groundlings,” or in other words, of that class 
A And then mark me, | of actors which we have designated by the appellation of Roarers. 

the truth will be known—and wao it was that did the business of that Y 
day.” Then humming Molbrouk again—But I say nothing” (his 
fiuger raised siguificantiy to his forehead, and his eyes looking some- | 
thing unutterable )— “don’t forget what [tell you. it will allbe reveal: | 


Ife is of the English reformed school, in 


The Lafayette Theaire continues prosperous. 
the Bowery has proved a good windfall to the other houses. 








MUSICAL FUND CONCERT. 


In aid of a fund to be raised ard appropriated to the use of decny- 


Butit was still better comedy, if the conversation by any chance| ed musicians, and their families, the first annual concert was gi- 


ft rnedupon tirers., It wes ‘hesienal for him to rece uetam 


vmoral 


' 
‘ 


‘w venatthe Masonic Hall, on Tuesday last. 


An institution of this 


. . ‘ ’ . . ° ° . . . - 4 + ° 
interview he ‘iad with an envrmons one of the Bengal kindin a jungle | description, after the example of various charities of the same na- 
near Hydrabad, and during which, as he used totell the story, he look- | ture in England, is highly proper and praise-worthy, in a country 


ed the animal sternly inthe face for some minutes="a happy 


you see before you.” 


thought,” 
he added, “which induced (Je feHow to tura his back and walk qui- 
etly off, giving metime how*sver, to take the drawing of him which 
‘ And certain it is, he was himself so conviaced 
of the reality of the adventure, that he hung up his sketch to general 
observation, and took especial care to point it outto those who did 


now rising fast in musical taste; and we were happy to see the 
names, of the most distinguished vocal and instrumental performers 
in America, gratuitously gracing the bill of performance. Among 


Mrs. Knight. The leader of the Park band presided in the first act, 
the leader of the Bowery iu the second 


The destruction of | 


those we particlarize, Mr. Horn, Mr. Pearman, Mrs. Austin, and | 


The music was of the choicest description—the ballad “Sa vour- 
neen deelish” was given ina plaintive style by Mrs. Knight—Mr. 
Pearman’s Marmion was spirited—Mrs. Austin was loudly encored 
in an Italian scene, executed most brilliantly--and Mr. Horn’s Rosa. 
lie, (a master-piece of piano-forte accompaniment and‘singing) was 
ealled for, and repeated, to the delight ofthe who'e assembly. Among 
the instrumental pieces, we should point out Mehul’s Overture to Le 
Jeune Henri, and a Concerto op the Finte, by Mr. Taylor, as most 
worthy of notice: the whole passed off with much eelaf. 

The most distinguished institution of this kind in England was 
founded by the immortal Handel, who contributed a thousand 
pounds towards its formation; a noble example, and one, it must be 
owned, worthy of all praise. The company present on Tuesday 
was very numerous, and of the highest respectability, thus indicating 


the high estimation in which the plan is held by the public of New 


York, and giving assurance of its ultimate success. 

Mr. Horn’s beautiful song of Rosalie, produced a more thrilling 
effect than almost any other piece, which was sufficieatly apparent 
from the rapturous encore itreceived. This composition, not gene- 
rally known, is, originally, Beethoven’s, but bas been translated for, 
and adajted by Mr. Horn ‘The accompaniment is of the most bril- 
liant character, and the whole piece, words, and njusic, possess a 
touching and delightful interest: indeed we scarcely kpowany thing 
that speaks so much to nature and true feeling. We earnestly recom- 
mend him to sing it on the stage—its length will be no objection to 
itany where In the hope that he may use it at his benefiton Wed. 
nesday, we subjoin the English words. We know, moreover. that 
those who heard the songat the concert, will not ve sorry to see it 


in print. 
ROSALIE. 
Oh thou wert bright, as op’ning day, 
And blooming as tht rose of May, 
When first I yielded to thy sway ; 
Fair Rosalie, Fair Rosalie. 


Hlow sweetly passed each joyous honr, 
Wien atthy feet in rastic bow’r, 
{twined thee wreaths of ev'ry flow’r. 
Sweet, Sweet Rosalie. 
When at thy feet in rustic hour 
I twined thee wreaths of every low’ 
Sweet Rosalie, Swect Rosalie. 


And when I breathed thee vows of love. 
Thy answers whispered, like the dove, 
Soit murmuring in shady grove. 

Dear, Dear, Rosalie. 


Too swift the rosy moments flew 

Swift as the rain-bow’s varied hue. 

For thou alas, hast proved untrue. 
Changed, Changed, Rosalie. 


Broke is the chain, the spell is gone. 

‘That bound me captive to thy throne, 

Its links are sever’d one by one, 
Proud, Proud, Rosalie. 


Oh fickle as the changing wind, 

(il tearthy image from my mind, 

Nor leave one lingering trace behing, 
False, False Rosalie., 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. | Days of sailing from Days of sailing from 
New York. Liverpoot. 
Noi}. New York, Bennet, (Jun. 1, May 1, Sept.1,, Feb. 16, Jun 16, Oct. 1 
4, Yor!, De Cost, eB” 8 © BP @ Qh a ge ug 
3. Manchester, W:Lee,jr. “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,!Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 1 
a 7 


Wisi. Byrnes, Hacketaff, ‘“ 24, “* 24, % Q4) « RB us ee on 
Win. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 
‘ 


1, June 1,Oct. 1, “ 16, * 16. 6 4K 
- Geo. Canning, ‘Allyn, .% “ 8, « 


» * Bl 24, 6 ay He gy 
* 16, “ 16,!April 1, Aug. 


PO Se mee 


. 


Naship Caledonia Rogers, wo TS, 1, Dee. 

- N.ship John Jay, Holdrege,’ “ 24, “ 24,  Q4) © Bw Bw 4 
- Canada, Graham, Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1,,) “ 16, “ J6, «© 1 
4. Na; olcon, Smith, | “© & “© & * Bi # Qf w ay wy 
3. Florida, Tinkham,! “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,) May 1, Sep. 1,Jon. 
2. Birmingham, Harris, | “ 24, * 24, “ Q4) @ Bow gow 
1. Pacific, Crocker, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 16, 16, TF, 
4. Silas Richards, Holdrege,! “ & “ 8 “ &) % Q4:. &@ ag ww 2 
3. Britannia, Marshall, , “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,, June 1,Oct. 1,Peb 

» > 


Silvanus Jen*ins Allen, ' «@ 24, 4 


24, os 24,| “ &, “ ®, “ « 
Passagein the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty wuincas: from Liverpool, thirty-fir: 


| gutveas: neluding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of'every deseription. 


No. ta Zd 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews, 97 Beekman-str 
No, 2, New Live.—Owners. Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sam! Hicks & Nop- 
No. 4, Paeket Line, Owurs, Fish, Grinnell & ¢ 0. 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 
Jinves Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 


2d. Line, Wim. 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. Days of sailing from | Days of suiting fren 
New York. Havre. 

Hathaway Aug. 1, Nov. 15..———+ Sppt.ii Jan. 1 

JR. Macey, Dee. 1Ap'l. 1, Aug. 2, Jan. 15,May 15 Sepr.t. 
1. hdw. Quesnel, Hawkins, Aug. 15, Dec. Oct. 1, Jan. | 
2. Don Quixote, Whitall, Sept 1, “ 15,—— * 15,Feb. 

Old Line—Prs. First, W.Skiddy Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1, Peb.15, Junel5, Oct. 1 
1. Bayard, Butman, June 1, “* July 1, Nov 





No.2. Edw. Ronaffe, 
Oid Line—Sully, 





§,, ammy 





15, —-—— 











£. Talua, Marshall, “« 15:0ct= 2, Aug. 1. 1 

Old Line—Montane, (Smith, Feb. 1,June 1, Get. 1, Mar. t3 July 15, «J 
1. Charlemagne, Robinson, —— July.d, “ 15, Aug.15, Dec. ; 
2. Prance, Funk, “ 15, ‘Nog, i, 





, : ; —_—— Sept.), © | 
Old Line—Gearil¥., Siiddy, ‘Nov. t,Mar. 1, July 1, Dee. 15 Ap'l.15, Aug 1 

Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre, ane dnndred and forty dullar 8, includ: 
beds, bedding, wius, and stores of every description. : 


Ol Line. Owners, Francis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. Age 


at Havee, Larue & Pahner. Nos. 1] and 2, First snd Seeend lines. Agents, C1 
sous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl streets, New York. Agents at Havre 
i. Queonel, Paine—3, Bounatle, Boisgersed & Co. 
NUW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
Ships. | Masters. | Days of sailing fron t Days of sailine fri 


~ ode , 
New York. London. 





| 

Brighton, Sehor; 1 Jan. 1, May 1, Sent, 1,/ Feb. 25, June 25. Oct. § 
Colwiuhia, | Delane, | Fel. b, June 1, Oct. 1,| Mar. 25, July 5 "Nov. 
Corinthian, | Chadwick} Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. LJ/Ap'l. 25, Aus . Dee Ps 

I, “ands! { Sprague, | Ap'l. es Aug. 1, Dee. 1, May 23, Sep.25. 3 a9 
Passage in the Cabin to London, thirty guineas: from. Loneen, thirty-ft 
guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stoves of every & scription, ri 
Old Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 136 Front street New York. 


Agent in London, Geo. Wildes. 
| N. B. The ships of this line will touch at Cowes each wav, for the purpose of re 
| cetving passengers, Steam boats rue Constantly from that place to the Contiucn! 
and to different parts of Englaed 


| + *.* Tha whete of those vessels are of the very first description, are exceedine! 
line 


| Well found, and commanded by the most experienced navigators. Every ediato 
' and convenionte for tho passengers is provided by the © where 


j aud unremitting at- 
tention sh ‘ 


Wu uy the captains and officerson the voyage 


———_____$—— a _arand 


| CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum (eorclusive ov 
| postage )—p ayablein advance. All persons becoming subsiribers, wilt be ex nect: 
| to coatinue their subscriptions until a regular notification ofrelinquishment is mace 
| to the Oifice, or to either of the Agents. Afiy person euteing upon a yew term « 
| sulssoription, and afterwards wishing to resign, will be expelted to continue throu: 
| the haif year soentefod upon. All communications to thé Editor, or his Avent: 
| mast bea post paid.—Published by JOHN S. BARTLET, M. D. Propricto 
every Saturday afternoon, at the office of the ALBION) No. 9, in the Mari! 
| building, Bet) Wali-street, and forwafded bs the Northern ind Southern Mailgeor 
| the same day; by the Eastern Mail on Sucday morning ; aid delivered to sub: 
bers inthe City in thoternoon af and evening on the day offpublication 
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